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Spring List 





THE WAGER, 
with woodcut illustrations by Elizabeth Rivers 


A SUMMER IN ITALY, 
illustrated with photographs 


THE GREAT BOOKS, 
edited by Harold C. Gardiner, Literary Editor, AMERICA 


Important New Books of Interest to Catholic Libraries 


by Daniel Corkery 


The writing of Daniel Corkery had held an important place in Irish 
literary circles for the past thirty years. From the four volumes of his 
short stories which have been published with great success abroad, 
16 of the best have been chosen for his first American ee 
2. 


by Sean O’Faolain 


Not in many years has there been so fine a book on Italy. The author, 
noted Irish novelist, critic and short story writer, visited Italy during 
the summer of ’48. This book is the magic result of his observations 
and his long-standing knowledge of that colorful land, its people, art 
and history. A book of first importance this year whether you are 
going abroad or not. $3.50 


A Christian Appraisal, Vol. II 


The second book in a series, these 16 essays by leading Catholic 
scholars discuss the basic principles behind the classics covered in the 
second year of the Great Books Discussion Groups. Among the 
authors discussed are: Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Aristotle, Plato, 
Hobbes, Milton, Swift, Pascal, Rousseau, Kant, Neitzsche and Mill. 
$2.75 (Volume I available ($2.00); Volume III in preparation.) 


THE STORY OF THE ABBEY THEATRE 
= by Peter Kavanagh 
illustrated with photographs 


A former member of the Abbey Theatre School, author of THE 
IRISH THEATRE, and for many years an authority on the Irish 
drama at Trinity College, Dublin, Peter Kavanagh has written a 
definitive and absorbing history of the Abbey from its founding by 
Yeats to the present day. Of major importance to all students of mod- 


Good News for 
Gill and Chesterton Fans 


The Devin-Adair Company 
takes pleasure in announcing the 
re-publication of the following 
books by G. K. Chesterton and 
Eric Gill: 


CHESTERTON 


George Bernard Shaw $2.50 
The Napoleon of Notting Hill $2.50 
Heretics $2.50 
ERIC GILL 

Twenty-five Nudes Engraved 

by Eric Gill, with an introduction 

by the artist $3.50 
Art $2.00 








books. 


The Devin-Adair Company, Dept. BT 
23 East 26th Street 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me__.__.___..copies of the books I have checked 
CL] Charge. 


Please send me information about The Irish Book Club and 
free dividend list. 


above. I enclose by check for $_...:.. . 

















ern drama and to those interested in Irish history and culture. $4.50 


, THE IRISH BOOK CLUB and how it works: 


, A little over a year ago, THE IRISH BOOK CLUB was founded in order to bring to discriminating readers the best 
Irish writing—novels, short stories, biography, history, drama, criticism—whether published in the United States or 
abroad. The response was immediate, and The Irish Book Club is growing every day. In the past year its selections 
have included John Harvey’s magnificent Dublin, The Irish, by Sean O’Faolain, Benedict Kiely’s Poor Scholar; a 
study of William Carleton, Helen Landreth’s The Pursuit of Robert Emmet, The Short Stories of Liam O'Flaherty, 
Inishfallen Fare Thee Well, by Sean O’Casey, The Three Brothers, by Michael McLaverty, and other distinguished 


Members of THE IRISH BOOK CLUB are not obligated to accept every selection made; any book ordered 
may be returned for credit. Members receive a free dividend book for every four books purchased. All book selec- 
tions are distributed to members at prices substantially lower than the retail price. 





Among books to be issued to Irish Book Club members in 
1950 are the following: Two Lovely Beasts, new short 
stories by Liam O’Flaherty; A Summer in Italy, by Sean 
O’Faolain; The Wager, by Daniel Corkery; The Face and 
Mind of Ireland, by Arland Ussher; The Story of the Abbey 
Theatre, by Peter Kavanagh; Francis Stuart’s Redemp- 
tion and many others you will not want to miss reading. 
Write for information and free dividend list. No obliga- 
tion. 
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23 EAST 26th STREET - NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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Among Our Reviewers 


Rev. Thomas S. Bowdern, S.J. (The 
Holy Year of Jubilee, page 237) is Di- 
rector of the Summer School of Catho- 
lic Action and, at present, is Associate 
Director of the American Sodality Holy 
Year Pilgrimage. 


Eva J. Ross (The Market for College 
Graduates, page 256) is Head of the 
Department of Sociology at Trinity Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C., book review 
editor of the American Catholic Socio- 
logical Review and is the author of So- 
cial Origins, What Is Economics?, So- 
ciology and Social Problems and many 
other books and articles. 


Rev. Joseph A. Wagner (The Mary- 
knoll Story, page 237) is Director of 
the Catholic Missions Office of the 
diocese of Joliet, Ill. 


Paul S. Lietz (Coronado, page 251) 
is Professor of History, Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, and a specialist in Latin- 
America and Latin-American history. 


Clem Lane (Certainly, I’m a Catho- 
lic, page 235) is City Editor of the 
Chicago Daily News. 


F. J. Braceland; M.D. (Psychiatry 
and Asceticism, page 255) is Consult- 
ing Psychiatrist at Mayo Clinic and 
Professor of Psychiatry in the Graduate 


_ School of the University of Minnesota. 


Sister Mary David Cameron,S.S.N.D. 
(The Mystery of the Charity of ‘Joan 
of Arc, page 253) is Assistant Librarian 
at the College of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land. She is translator of Practice of the 
Presence of God, published by New- 
man, and of Claudel’s Coronal, pub- 
lished by Pantheon, and author of The 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland. 


John F. Callahan (An Introduction 
to Ancient Philosophy, page 255) is 
Associate Professor of Classics and 


Philosophy at Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 


Msgr. H. C. Koenig (The First of the 
Puritans and the Book of Common 
Prayer, page 240) is Librarian of the 
Feehan Memorial Library and Professor 
of Church History and Christian Ar- 
cheology at St. Mary of the Lake Sem- 
inary, Mundelein, Ill. He is editor of 
Principles for Peace and The Papal 


Peace Mosaic. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE, THE GREATNESS 
OF THE SOUL AND THE TEACHER 


Translated by Joseph M. Col- 
leran, C.SS.R., Ph.D. 


The ninth volume of the series An- 
cient Christian Writers, The Works 
of the Fathers in translation. Reviews 
of preceding volumes have called this 
series the standard English translation 
of the Fathers. $3.00 


VESTMENTS AND VESTURE 
Dom E. A. Roulin, O.S.B. 


The author’s aim has been to pro- 
duce a practical guide to liturgical 
and beautiful vestments, in order to 
help not only the professional mak- 
ers of vestments, but also those devout 
women who take up the work from 
religious motives, and _ especially 
priests who must follow the best 
liturgical traditions. $4.00 


PURGATORY, and The Means of 
Avoiding It 


Martin A. Jugie, A.A. 


Father Jugie offers a work of in- 
finite help and consolation, in which 
the loving emphasis placed on the 
mercy of God will afford renewed joy 
in His service. He has dealt exhaus- 
tively with every possible aspect for 
the theologian and the layman. $3.25 


THE LOVE OF JESUS TO 
PENITENTS 


Henry Cardinal Manning 


A well-known classic treating the 
Sacrament of Penance as an object of 
our love and a manifestation of the 
special tenderness of the love of Jesus. 
Penance draws us to itself by the 
effusion of special gifts of grace. $1.50 


THE HOLINESS IN THE CHURCH 
Raoul Plus, S.J. 


The object of the present work is 
to show: first, what the Church in the 
twentieth century offers to her chil- 
dren as a means of sanctification; sec- 
ond, what these means produce in 
those of her children who are willing 
to make use of them with intelligence 
and courage. $2.00 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER 
or 
WRITE TO US 





->—NEWMAN— 





bcm WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND nn 
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YOU MAY BE RIGHT 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





CATHOLIC PRESS— 


Editor: I read with a great deal of in- 
terest J. L. O’Sullivan’s review of The 
Catholic Voice (Books on Trial, Febru- 
ary, 1950) and, as a result, read the 
book itself. 


In general I agree with Mr. O’Sulli- 
van that it is a fine book and, if any- 
one pays any attention to it, it might 
even do some good for the Catholic 
press in this country. It is unfortunate, 
I think, that there should be so many 
typographical errors Cin one place such 
a common name as Theodore Dreiser is 
badly misspelled) in a book which calls 
for a more professional Catholic press. 
The editor and authors who contributed 
to this book would, I am sure, be the 
first to admit that we cannot have a pro- 
fessional press until we have competent 
craftsmen—including proof-readers. 


Perhaps the moral of this is that 
recognizing a bad situation is one thing, 
and correcting the situation still an- 
other. 


I hope this letter does not sound 
picayunish because, as I said above, | 
believe The Catholic-Voice is, in gen- 
eral, a fine book. 

John Dillon 
Chicago, Ill. 


NARROW OUTLOOK— 


Editor: “Letter from England,” by Capel 
(Books on Trial, February, 1950) is a 
most succint explanation of why the 
press is that way. Our press, I should 
say. “Narrow parochialism of outlook— 
almost sectarianism,” says Capel. 


Well, Books on Trial. gives many 
readers the opportunity to learn what 
is being written and what is worth read- 
ing, and that is your distinctive con- 
tribution to our Catholic Press. Some- 
time when I think our students out 
here will never even see those books, I 
take a little comfort in realizing that at 
least they know about them, and know 
that more than mere comic books are 
available and necessary for a balanced 
reading diet. 

Sister Mary Brian, O.P. 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 
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SUHARD 


“This essay excels above all in in- 
tegrating the pieces . . . of the 
divine-human drama playing on 
our world stage. 


GROWTH OR DECLINE? 
$1.25 


As a complete schema of the 
Church .. . and a brave balanced 
plotting of the course ahead... 
it is really an astonishing achieve- 
ment.” (Orate Fratres) 


SALIEGE 


The messages of Cardinal Saliege 
reveal a bold mind facing the 
crucial problems of our age with- 
in the framework of the Faith. 


WHO SHALL BEAR THE FLAME? 
cloth - $2.75—paper -, $1.75 


He concerns himself and us with 
war, pleasure, education, the 
family, the mission of women, 
the aspirations of workers, 
prayer, world federation. 


DE LUBAC 


Henri de Lubac, S.J., one of 
todays most incisive thinkers, 
meditates in an almost Augustini- 
an style on faith and life. 


PARADOXES 
50c 


Some of the topics in his little | 
booklet are testimony of Faith, | 
false adaptation of faith to life, | 
true adaptation, the ‘incarnation 
of Christianity, detachment, $0 | 
cial order. 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS 
(Send a 3¢ stamp to 166 W. Wasi 


ington, Chicago 2, for a Catholic Ac 
tion bibliography.) 
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BOOKS and the 
LAY APOSTLE 


by Catherine de Hueck 


HE LAY APOSTOLATE is coming of age, 

both in the U.S.A. and Canada—a 
phenomenon of the 20th century, a his- 
torical fact and one more proof of the 
Church’s divine mission on earth, of her 
eternal youth, eternal newness and abil- 
ity to answer, in terms of spiritual truth, 
any human problem of every century, 
age and generation. 


The lay apostolate of Catholic Action 
was born anew about 1925, soon after 
the publication of a letter of Pope Pius 
XI, the then reigning Pontiff, addressed 
toa group of bishops interested in the 
darification of Catholic Action. 


As a result of that letter and the 
breath of the Holy Ghost, always pres- 
ent, always guiding the Church through 
its sovereign pontiffs, there arose 
throughout the world men and women 
whose names today are well known in 
many lands and who at that time, ani- 
mated by the love of God and their fel- 
low men, as well as by zeal for their 
Father’s House, embraced the vocation 
of the lay apostolate of Catholic Action 
in various degrees. 

Duffy of Ireland and the Legion of 
Mary . . . Dorothy Day of the United 
States and the Catholic Worker... 
Mounier of Paris and L’Esprit . . . the 
Dominican Tertiary group of young 
people and their astounding Revue Des 
Sept... Fouillot, also of Paris, and the 
Companions of St. Francis of Assisi. At 
the same time the larger groups of Mon- 
signor Cardjin of Belgium, the JOC, 
and its many branches working through 
the now well-known “cell technique,” 
received a new lease on life and began 
in earnest to renew the face of the 
earth for Christ, as did the then newly 
founded Ladies of the Grail of Holland. 


That was 25 years ago. Today the 
offspring of these early pioneers can be 
counted in the hundreds. Some have fol- 
lowed religiously in the footsteps of 
their “founders,” others have branched 
off and become founders in their own 


Marcu, 1950 


right of new lay apostolic groups and 
endeavors, ‘the influence of which 
spreads far and wide but cannot be 
either estimated or computed by any 
known statistical method—for who can 
count the fruits of grace? 


Time and experience, however, have 
brought many new problems to the 
apostolate, but none graver than the two- 
fold problem of indoctrination of the 
masses in the great truths of God and 
His Church, and in the applications of 
these immutable truths to the social and 
spiritual life of modern man. Alongside 
of that problem is the second problem, 
just as vital, which deals with the need 
of proper indoctrination and training of 
the ever-growing groups of lay apostles 
themselves. 


To keep abreast of trends, problems 
and developments of our strange times 
is a must both for the newcomer to the 
lay apostolate and to its veteran. To 
Icarn the existing techniques of the 
apostolate and to constantly devise new 
ones to meet this or that change in our 
ever shifting scene is another must. But 





CATHERINE DE HUECK 





Catherine de Hueck is this year 
celebrating her 20th anniversary 
as a lay apostle. In these 20 years 
she has founded Friendship 
Houses in New York, Chicago, 
Toronto and Marathon, Wis., 
and has written such memorable 
books as Dear Bishop and 
Friendship House. In this article 
she explains why books are of 
such great importance to the lay 
apostle. 











above all, both the newcomer and the 
veteran must always be led to greater 
depths of those spiritual truths on which 
the whole apostolate rests and without 
which it would be utterly sterile. 

For unless the lay apostle realises 
from the very start that his entire mis- 
sion rests on his achieving personal 
sanctity through the knowledge and love 
of God and his neighbor, then his work 
will bear no fruit, and he himself will 
be like the unfruitful fig tree of the 
Gospels, cut off and cast into the fire. 


Thus two tremendous needs— the in- 
doctrination of the masses in full accord- 
ance with the teachings and doctrines of 
the Church, especially in the sublime 
one of the Mystical Body of Christ and 
its social implications, and the training 
of its own membership ‘to give that in- 
doctrination—both these needs confront 
the lay apostolate as its primary duty 
today. 

Strangely enough the answer to these 
needs lies in books. True, sanctity can 
be achieved by the illiterate, and has 
been often and will continue to be, but 
in our advanced century and on the 
North American continent, where 
literacy is almost universal, the first step 
in the solution of the twin problems 
stated above is books. 

For a Catholic book is the word of 
God enclosed between two ordinary 
book covers, word that can and does 
make its way into the hearts and souls 
of men of all stations of life, following 
them from the cradle to the grave, teach- 
ing them, answering every problem of 
mind, soul and body that comes to them, 
bringing the light of truth, of love, of 
peace and happiness with it, opening 
heart, soul and mind again and again 
to vistas of such grandeur and joy that 
living can become a glorious adventure 
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FOR THE 
LENTEN SEASON 


oP 


SHOW ME THY FACE! by 
Silvano Matulich, O.F.M. 
Priest, retreat-master, reli- 
gious and layman alike will 
find appealing material in 
this collection of conferences, 
admirably adapted either for 
private devotions or for spirit- 
ual reading during retreats. 
Carefully attuned to the spir- 
itual need of the modern 
world, the book recalls the 
necessity that exists for a ful- 
ler contemplation of the in- 
finite goodness and mercy of 
God, and emphasizes the cer- 
tainty of His sustaining grace. 
112 pp., $1.00. 


THE STATIONS FOR 
SMALL CHILDREN, by 
Sister M. Marguerite, C.S.J. 
Expressive full-page pictures, 
simple interpretations and 
appropriate prayers help lit- 
tle ones to make the Stations 
with mother’s help. 32 pp., 
$.50. 


ON KINDNESS, by Very Rev. 
J. Guibert, S.S. Pocket-sized 


for convenience, the first 
American printing of this 
moving and gently intimate 
little classic analyzes the 
Christ-like virtue of kindness. 
172 pp., $1.25. 


+ 


Dept 4-1256 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 





with God even now and here on our 
sad earth. 

Yes, books are the key to that knowl- 
edge that is in turn the foundation of 
love. And where true love is, there is 
God. 

The time has come, therefore, to sur- 
vey the field of Catholic books, to syn- 
thesize the needs of our times on all 
levels of society, especially that of the 
lay apostolate which is the spearhead of 
the writing, publishing and selling of 
Catholic books. 

Frankly I would almost advocate a 
roundtable discussion among writers, 
publishers and booksellers in the near 
future to bring the tranquility of God’s 
order into this important portion of His 
vineyard. But perhaps this is too much 
to hope for just now. 

So I shall confine myself to some sug- 
gestions and ideas that have haunted me 
for the past 20 years which I have spent 
in the apostolate. 

First, the Catholic writers. True, one 
can neither dictate nor compel the free 
spirit of creative writing into any given 
channel. But surely the very atmosphere 
and background of living today should 
inspire Catholic writers to raise their 
powerful voices, from any of the thou- 
sand angles available, against the evils 
of today, and for the spiritual and social 
remedies based on the solid and eternal 
verities of our Holy Faith which alone 
holds the answers to man’s search for 
happiness and peace. 

This can be done in the form of the 
novel, the essay, biography, in fact in 
any and every form that the writing field 
offers. The need is there, crying out to 
be filled. The hunger of men’s souls 
for truth is all around us, hemming us 
in, besieging, begging, imploring to be 
filled. Surely the heart of a man of 
talent, writing talent, who sees this need 
and hears the cries of this hunger, can- 
not remain indifferent to its plea, and 
continue to write mediocre stuff for 
profit alone. 


The publishers must in turn pray for 
courage and vision. Courage to print the 
fullness of truth, and vision to recognize 
both the truth itself and the hunger for 
it. 

Booksellers must help the publishers 
to sell their products. For in justice the 
author, publisher and bookseller must 
receive just wages or profits for their 
efforts and material and work. And this 
would not take away one iota from the 


apostolicity of the whole business of 
writing, publishing and selling books 
about God and the things of God, books 
which play one of the most vital role 
in the restoration of the world to God 

The role of the bookseller is para. 
mount in this chain. He it is who brings 
the final product of a man’s soul and 
mind into the hands of another map 
who needs and craves this mental and 
spiritual nourishment. 

It follows then that the bookseller js 
an indoctrinating apostle. That he mus 
sell good books for a high motive as well 
as for profit. That he must use all the 
ingenuity of modern merchandising to 
reach the “market.” That he must train 
his staff in the art of selling not only 
for money, but for God. 

It can be done. It has been done. But 
there is not enough of it done, and time 
is running short. The Communists have 
taught the masses how to read, but 
poisoned the sources of their reading 
It is up to us Catholics to wake up and 
begin to write, publish and sell to the 
masses. And the way to do it is through 
the lay apostolate, which is the spear- 
head of that book training that, in my 
estimation, is a must if the world is to 
be restored to Christ. 

It is also up to certain Catholics, 
priests and laymen, whom God has en- 
dowed with deeper, greater knowledge 
of His verities, plus an ability to write, 
to begin to take cognizance of the fact 
that this very lay apostolate is here to 
stay, and that books must be written 
for it and its apostles. 

The lay apostle needs the meat of the 
Church, not its gruel. He needs deep 
knowledge of God in order to have a 
deep love of God, in order to stay in his 
strange and hard vocation. So let us be 
done with the pap, given to children, 
and let us begin with the meat given to 
men. 

Give us the mother of all sciences. 
Give us ascetical theology for the lay 
man. For we are apostles to the market 
places. We must know what there is to 
know in its fullness if we are to fight 
the exhausting, terrible fight before us, 
the fight against the Prince of Darkness 
for the souls of men. 

Give us apologetics, philosophy that 
will make us understand theology better. 
We can absorb it, digest it, pass it om 

Give us the fullness of the liturgy: 
Show us the Mass. Teach us its glories, 


(Continued on page 262) 
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Religious Books by Laymen 


Orthodox and unorthodox 
explanations of their beliefs 
siven by two young Catholics 


CerTAINLY, I’m a  CaruHo.ic, by 
Thomas McDermott. Bruce. 154 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Clem Lane 


This is a book in the spirit, the tempo 
ind the language, very much the lan- 
guage, of our American mid-century. 

McDermott, the author, is young. 
Thirty, he says in the book. But here is 
no superficial, intellectual brat, no flash 
in the pan boy wonder. 

To undeniable natural gifts, add a 
gund formal education, wise, wide and 
deep reading, and logical, penetrating 
thinking, plus a lived Catholicism, and 
you have a McDermott. 

McDermott at 30 is not yet a Dietrich 
von Hildebrand, not yet a Frank Sheed, 
but he has the stuff to be something 
of equal stature—and in the American 
idiom. 

McDermott, born a Catholic, edu- 
ated a Catholic, asks himself why he 
should continue to be a Catholic when 
the material world holds forth seemingly 
generous rewards for abandoning Catho- 
licism. . 

In striving for objectivity in his open- 
ing chapter on “Catholicism or Chaos,” 
the going is a bit labored, but it might 
be argued that McDermott has to lay 


his foundation. 


The theme of the book: 

“Today,” says McDermott, “man and 
his world are spinning in a whirpool of 
ystems of thought and ways of life, 
ach suggesting different means and 
proposing different ends. 

“To mention a few of the innumer- 
ible-there are Communism, Capitalism, 
Socialism, Conservatism, Liberalism, 
Democracy, Totalitarianism, Protestan- 
im (some 300 kinds), Paganism and 
Mohammedanism; scientism, education- 
im, and mental healthism; economic 
theories by the thousands and ethical 
codes by the tens of thousands; and etc., 
ind then there is Catholicism. 

"The variety of choice bids man and 


(Continued on page 262) 
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Tue Livinc Gop, by Armand Pierhal. 
Harper. 118 pp. $1.75. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


An interesting item about The Living 
God is that the man who wrote the in- 
troduction, Graham Greene, does not 
agree with the man who wrote the book, 
Armand Pierhal. Rather than applaud 
M. Pierhal, Graham Greene takes excep- 
tion to some of his statements, especially 
Pierhal’s attempts to put prayer on a 
cash-and-carry basis. Further, since the 
book is predicated on “personal experi- 
ence,” Greene hacks away at its very 
roots when he states, quite truly, that 
“personal experience . . . can be mis- 
interpreted.” 

Translated fromthe French, Pierhal’s 
The Living God is a spiritual treatise 
arranged in the form of a dialogue. The 
“objector” poses problems concerning 
God and His relations with men, while 
the author pieces together solutions from 
his own personal experiences. 

There are four chapters in the book. 
The first is entitled, “A Definition of 
God.” At the very start, Pierhal stubs 
his toe against dogma. He remarks, 
“God alone never does anything but 


Thomas McDermott 








Armand Pierhal 


good, although free to do evil. If a man 
could extirpate evil entirely: from him- 
self, he would be equal with God. . . .” 
God’s “freedom” to do evil and man’s 
equality with God, except for evil, are 
statements that give a clue to the general 
confusion in Pierhal’s theology. 

The second chapter is called “Ex- 
perimental Character of Religious Re- 
ality.” Its chief value is in giving the 
reader a chance to heave a sigh of relief. 
Pierhal confesses, “. . . I lay no claims 
to orthodoxy. My ambition is not to be 
what is specifically known as a Catholic 
writer, but a Catholic who writes.” Here 
we must observe that there is no im- 
primatur noted in the book. Pierhal 
emphasizes that his little volume is the 
report of a “personal experience.” 

The third chapter, “On Prayer,” has 
passages that again jar the “orthodox 
mind.” Pierhal would have us believe 
that faith would enable a man to see 
God and talk with Him precisely as 
Moses did on Mt. Sinai. Pierhal seems 
to forget that Moses’ experience was of 
an entirely different order from prayer. 


The fourth and last chapter, “Theo- 
therapy”, would gladden the heart of a 
Christian Scientist. Pierhal ascribes to 
prayer a curative power that goes beyond 
the ordinary experiences of even the 
great mystics. 

The Living God is not for the convent 
or seminary library. Except as the record 
of a man who approaches God in a way 
that is unusual for a Catholic, The Liv- 
ing God is not recommended for any 
Catholic reader. 
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New Fad 


AT THE PRESENT moment and for some 
months past “religious” books, which to 
the average book-seller means anything 
from The Seven Storey Mountain to 
meditations of a nature lover on a 


philodendron plant, have sold almost 


as fast as books on canasta. Leading the 
sales graph among the religious books 
are Catholic books. So definite is this 
trend that it seems any author who has 
a hankering to write a best-seller starts 
work by including a Catholic priest or 
nun among his main characters, thereby 
assuring himself, the publisher and his 
readers that this book is one of the 
deep-probing, Catholic religious books. 

Just recently our attention was caught 
by the advance announcement from a 


publishing house of a novel about # 
Catholic priest and a carnival high 


diver. For all we know, this book may 
be the finest novel written within the 
past 50 years, but somehow we suspect 
that it was designed with at least one 
eye on the best-seller lists. 

It may be excessively cynical, but we 
cannot help but feel that a goodly 
amount of the present enthusiasm for 
religious books is as definitely a fad as 
were mahjong or flagpole sitting. 

As Catherine de Hueck points out, 
however, in her article in this issue of 
BOT, it is of primary importance that 
Catholic books be written, published 
and sold on a large scale. If the present 
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demand for religious books is a fad, it is 
up to all of us to see that, when the fad 
passes, interest in Catholic books does 
not pass. 

Whether it is done through our pur- 
chase of Catholic books, through our 
support of a parish library, through our 
support of Catholic literary societies and 
magazines or through any of the numer- 
ous other ways open to us, it is neces- 
sary that each and every one of us do 
what we can‘ to insure that Catholic 
books are in demand and in wide circu- 
lation even after the present fad for 


“religious” books, if fad it be, has passed. 


New Feature 


For SOME TIME now we have felt that 
BOT needed a columnist, someone who 
knows current books and who can write 
about them, someone who can present 
with some authority personal opinions 
on the many literary controversies of the 
day, someone who at times might act 
the part of a gadfly and at other times 
might provide information and ideas of 
value about the current literary scene. 

That is a large order, but we believe 
we have filled it. With this issue we 
begin to publish as a regular feature a 
column by Dan Herr. 

Mr. Herr, a graduate of Fordham 
University who has also studied at New 
York, McGill and Columbia universi- 
ties, knows books and many of the con- 
temporary authors and literary critics. 
He is vice-president of The Thomas 
More Association. At one time he was 
a reporter for the New York Daily 
News, and has contributed many articles 
to such magazines as the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Coronet. He has been an 
instructor in the English Department of 
Loyola University, Chicago. 

Mr. Herr’s first column appears on 
page 243. We think you will find it, 
and those to follow, interesting and 
provocative. If you do, or if you don’t, 
let us know. 





If a writer is so cautious that he never 
writes anything that cannot be criti- 
cized, he will never write anything that 
can be read. If you want to help other 
people you have got to make up your 
mind to write things that some men will 
condemn. 


Thomas Merton: 
Seeds of Contemplation 





_.. Book Marks =~ 


Marcu 8 is the date scheduled for pub 
lication by Sheed and Ward of the sq. 
ond volume of Monsignor Knox's trans 
lation of the Old Testament. This cop. 
pletes his translation of the entire Bible 
a work of nine years. Monsignor Kno, 
is probably the only translator of Sctip 
ture to combine such work with th 
writing of detective novels Che has wri 
ten six of them). 

The Catholic Writers Guild’s secon 
annual award for fiction was given re 
cently to Leo Brady for The Edge of 
Doom. The Seven Storey Mountain y 
Thomas Merton was given the awa 
for non-fiction, and Transformation in 
Christ by Dietrich von Hildebrand, th 
award for religious books. 

Announced for Spring publication 
by Appleton-Century-Croft is Bavaria 
Story by Ethel Mannin, author of Lae 
Have I Loved Thee. The story is based 
upon an actual incident of the Nai 
regime in a little Bavarian town-a 
attempt to remove a hillside crucify, 
which for the townspeople had been 
there always, like the hill itself. The 
actual incident took place in 1934, but 
the story carries up to 1945. 

The feature article in this issue o 
BOT, written by Catherine de Huet, 
is the result .of a visit made by the 
founder of the Friendship Houses to our 
office. Asked by us to write an article 
for one of our future issues, in typical 
de Hueck style she sat down at a type 
writer and, in less than two _ hour, 
wrote the first draft. As most of our 
readers probably know Catherine de 
Hueck is, in private life, the wife d 
Eddie Doherty, author of Gall aud 
Honey, Splendor of Sorrow and man\ 
other books, shorts stories and movies. 

In the author’s Foreword to The 
Cardinal, to be published by Simon and 
Schuster on March 27, Henry Morton 
Robinson says, “The reader may be itt 
terested to know that I am, and always 
have been, a Roman Catholic. Whether 
or not I am a ‘good’ Catholic is surely a 
matter between me and my Creator.” 

In a recent Gallup poll a single ques 
tion was asked of people in the United 
States, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, 
Canada and Australia. The question: 


(Continued on page 262) 
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Complete History 
Of the Holy Year 


Tue Hoty Year oF JuBiLee, by Her- 
bert Thurston, S.J. Newman. 420 pp. 
$4.25. 


Reviewed by Thomas Bowdern, S.]. 


For the Holy Year of 1900 the English 
Jesuit, Father Thurston prepared The 
Holy Year of Jubilee. For the Holy Year 
of 1950 The Newman Press has re- 
printed it. It is just the book to go with 
Ann Carnahan’s The Vatican, (Books 
m Trial, December-January, 1950) and 
The Holy Year, 1950 by F. O'Nelis, 
published by Unitalsi, Vatican City. 
Read these three and study their illustra- 
tions and you will know as much about 
the Holy Year and the Vatican City 
as the Swiss Guard. 

To a new generation perhaps I ought 
to say that Father Thurston in his day 
was a giant and a giant-killer. At a time 
when the so-called higher criticism was 
telling us that Shakespeare did not write 
Shakespeare’s plays, that Homer did 
not write Homer’s Iliad, that Moses was 
not the author of the first five books of 
the Bible and that the Gospels them- 
selves were untrustworthy bits of propa- 
ganda, it became important that fact be 
separated from fiction in the lives and 
miracles of the saints, in the history of 
Catholic devotions and in the history of 
the Church itself. Father Thurston was 
aleader in this work of sifting legend 
fom history. Few Washingtons and 
their cherry trees survived in the 
Church’s stream of history after he got 
through. 

Meantime I have changed my own 
mind about a lot of this. 1 am now ready 
to believe that fairy stories and fables 
and pious legends have their place in 
some proper sub-department of history, 
but it is probably just as well for me 
that Father Thurston isn’t around to 
hear me say sO. 

By this time I hope I have started to 
convey to you that Father Thurston's 

k is an important, in fact the stand- 
ard, work on the Hol¥ Year and its his- 
torical background. Here you will find 
whole chapters, scholarly but simple, on 
all you will want to know about the 
ancient tradition of jubilee years in the 
Old Testament, their revival in Chris- 
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tian times, the historical record of jubi- 
lees, their ceremonies and indulgences 
since 1300 A.D., a review of the Catho- 
lic doctrine on indulgences and the 
conditions for gaining the jubilee in- 
dulgences. 

Footnotes and appendices thresh out 
some of the more erudite problems. The 
73 illustrations spice the text for all of 
us. 

I used to be thrilled by the story of 
the old man over 100 years old who was 
called in as a witness to the Jubilee tradi- 
tion when the proposal to declare the 
Jubilee of 1300 was being discussed. He 
claimed to remember the Jubilee of 
1200. Father Thurston ignores my old 
man, so I guess I'll have to believe he 
never happened. But he gives me back 
my thrill when he tells the story of the 
old man in 1900 who remembered as 
an eye-witness the last preceding Roman 
Jubilee of 1825. It was Pope Leo XIII 
himself. 


There will never be any danger again 
that these special years of grace will be 
forgotten. Already the Holy Year of 
1950 bids fair to outdo in enthusiastic 
response, and let us hope in the harvest 
of souls, every other Holy Year in his- 
tory. 


Wise and Simple 


Gop 1n Our House, by Joseph A. 
Breig. America Press. 156 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Louise F. Fitzhugh 


A contemporary wise man has pointed 
out that there were just two kinds of 
people present at the manger in Bethle- 
hem: the utterly simple shepherds and 
the profoundly wise Magi. For the rea- 
son that Mr. Brieg combines elements 
of such simplicity and such wisdom, 
God in Our House emerges as a work 
difficult to categorize and describe ade- 
quately. Not that this is in its disfavor 
—it merely underlines the prevailing 
tendency to mental pigeon-holing from 
which many of us suffer. 


This book is a series of brief com- 
mentaries on the Gospels of the major 
Feasts and of each Sunday of the year. 
But since these commentaries take the 
forms of discussions between the author 
and his children, musings of the author, 


conversations with his wife or sincere 
exhortations to parents, the total result is 
a vision of Catholic family life which 
proves that the ideal is, at least occa- 
sionally, capable of realization. The full- 
ness of the spirit which pervades the 
Breig household cannot fail to be an in- 
spiration to other parents, and children 
will be quick to appreciate the aptness 
of the analogies the author uses to bring 
Our Lord’s messages to bear on everyday 
living. There is, in the simplest explana- 
tions which Mr. Breig makes to his 
youngsters (five all told—ranging from 
16-year old Mary to baby Regina), a 
grasp of fundamental truths which pro- 
fessional theologians would be glad, | 
am sure, to acknowledge. Personal as 
the book is, it touches universal chords 
for all those who strive, as the Breigs 
do so successfully, to make His kingdom 
come on earth. 


Missionaries’ Story Told 
In Words and Pictures 
THe Maryxnott Story, by Robert 

Considine. Doubleday. 144 pp. and 

98 plates. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Rev. Joseph A. Wagner 
This book is the story of the “Kid down 
the Block”—the neighborhood pride 
(and pest) that you and I know. Some- 
how, as the result of years of training 
at the seminary—and the grace of God— 
the “Kid” becomes the missionary who 
goes off to China, Japan, Hawaii, South 
and Central America and even Africa— 
bringing with him the Catholic Faith 
and Sacraments, and the American spirit 
to the natives of those remote regions: 

What these “Kids” have accomplished 
around the world is brilliantly told by 
Bob Considine, the biographer of Babe 
Ruth, Wainwright and McArthur. He 
records his own reactions to the Ameri- 
can priest; his first experience as an altar- 
boy, clumsily tripping over his man’s- 
size cassock, and receiving, not the kick 
he expected, but a lesson on how to 
manage his train; his surprise when his 
class-mate in high school leaves to study 
for the priesthood; and his experiences 
with chaplains and missionaries while a 
war correspondent. In Burma or in 
Greenland, in training camps or in Ber- 
lin, in North Africa or in the Pacific, 
the American priest was still “The Kid 
down the Street,” quietly demonstrating 
the fire and fortitude and selfless cour- 
age of Christ. 


To Considine it was a great and en- 
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nobling sight to witness a good Ameri- 
can shedding both the light of God and 
that of his country in works of charity 
abroad. 

Such men, he realized, are the living 
proof of our “Good Neighbor Policy,” 
far from the tinsel and glitter of our 
diplomatic and money-changing agen- 
cies abroad. They are America’s best 
ambassadors. 

From his personal knowledge. Con- 
sidine writes of Father Mark Tennien 
of Vermont, leader of the mass move- 
ment toward the Church in Blue Cloud 
County in south China; of the Chi- 
cagoan, Father Geselbracht, who was 
tougher than Capone in facing the guns 
of bandits in Manchuria, and especially 
of his fellow-correspondent who told a 
Maryknoll Sister washing the gangren- 
ous sores of a badly wounded Chinese 
soldier: “I wouldn’t do that for a mil- 
lion dollars.” Her reply: “Neither would 
[!” 

If you have ever given to a mission 
cause and wondered what was accomp- 
lished by your contribution, find out 
what a good investment you made— 


read The Maryknoll Story. 


Retreat Conferences 


Wuitner Gorst Tuou? by E. K. 
Lynch, O. Carm. Newman. 371 pp. 
$4.75. 

Reviewed by Mark Barron, O.P. 


Whereas it is true that the success of a 
spiritual retreat depends in greatest 
measure upon the degree of the retreat- 
ants’ cooperation with grace, still a re- 
treat-master does contribute a_ share. 
This latter fact in the experience of 
retreatants is incidentally illustrated by 
Whither Goest Thou? It is not an im- 
plied injustice to any retreat master to 
say that making a retreat under his di- 
rection is a much richer spiritual ex- 
perience than merely reading the con- 
ferences he has collected and prepared 
for publication. 

Although much of what Father Lynch 
has to say has an obvious application to 
the members of his own Order, his 
treatment of the religious life can be 
read with profit by all who have heeded 
the sweet compulsion of Christ's invita- 
tion to spiritual perfection. Drawn ex- 
tensively from the rich store of the 
Church Fathers, couched in a language 
which illustrates a life-long acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, the present confer- 
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ences are at the same time seasoned with 
that prudent practicality which the in- 
dividual religious has a right to expect 
from the annual interlude of more in- 
tense prayer and earnest self-examina- 
tion. 

Because Whither Goest Thou? can 
serve as practical reading for individual 
religious as well as their retreat-masters 
it is unfortunate that evidences of haste 
have crept into its preparation or print- 
ing. And the difference a typographical 
error can make is illustrated by the refer- 
ence to Thomas ‘a Kempis’ classic as 
“the limitation of Christ.” 


Retreat Notes 


SEARCHLIGHTING OursELVES, by Timo- 
thy Brosnahan, S.J. Edited by Francis 
P. LeBuffe, S.J. Jesuit S.M.B. Press 
288 pp. Unpriced. 

Reviewed by V. F. Kienberger, O.P. 


An apposite title for the manuscripts 
left at his death by a great scholar, mag- 
netic orator, profound philosopher and 
a deeply spiritual religious. The work 
of editing has been well done by his 
pupil and friend. 

Now while these writings do not 
represent a complete retreat, yet even 
the fragmentary meditations are so com- 
pelling and thought-provoking that it is 
well they were included with the com- 
plete spiritual essays left by Father Bros- 
nahan. 

Based on the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius, these notes breathe the 
goodly odor of Christ; moreover they 
are valuable sermon material. The last 
100 pages offer six conferences—one 
“The Particular Examen” should be 
given wider distribution by way of a 
pamphlet. 

Finally three special meditations— 
“Thoughts on a Renewal of Vows,” 
“The Eight Beatitudes,” and “The Heart 
of a Holy Woman” are masterpieces of 
literature, spiritual as well as profane. 

Having once been privileged to hear 
Father Brosnahan, the reviewer places 
this literary wreath at the tomb of a 
masterful preacher, who, though dead, 
still speaks to us through this book. 





The opposition, whether it be Protes- 
tant or Communist, is vulnerable, but 
so are we if in our writing we forget 
the charity of Jesus who could have 
nothing to do with hating sinners. 

Riccardg Lombardi, S.j. 








Practical Presentation of 
Doctrine of Holy Euchrist 


Tue Eucurist AND CHRISTIAN Lire, 
adapted by Aloysius J. Willinger 
C.SS.R. from the original work o 
Isidor Cardinal Goma. St. Anthony 
Guild Press. 198 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 


This small volume is an adaptation of 
the first part of the original work of 
Cardinal Goma on the Holy Eucharis, 
The great value of this book lies in the 
practical manner of the presentation of 
the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist a 
integregated into the doctrine of the life 
of sanctifying grace. Constant stress js 
placed on the activity of Christ, present 
in the Holy Eucharist, on the souls of 
the Christian people. 

There are four chapters in this book, 
The first chapter establishes the concept 
of the Christian Life through a com 
mentary on the text of St. John “God 
has given us eternal life: and this life is 
in His Son.” This life comes to the in- 
dividual through Christ and consists in 
a mysterious sharing of his life through 
sanctifying grace. 

The final three chapters treat of the 
Holy Eucharist according to the doctrine 
and function of the Real Presence, the 
Sacrifice of the Mass and the Holy 
Communion. These chapters are rich 
in their portrayal of the spiritual as 
sociation that is achieved in the Holy 
Eucharist between the soul and Christ. 
The principal acts of the Christian Life, 
Life in Christ, have their proper and 
preeminent expression through the Holy 
Eucharist viewed as the Real Presence, 
the offering of the Mass and the receiv: 
ing of Communion. Great emphasis is 
placed upon the necessity of the Holy 
Eucharist to the soul living the life o 
grace. 


This work is extremely well done both 
from the theoretical exposition of doc 
trine and from the practical analysis of 
spiritual influences and reactions. A 
wealth of Scriptural quotations and 
Patristic citations give warmth to the 
treatment of the various questions. The 
inclusion of several relatively minor 
questions throws a great deal of light on 
matters of faith and devotion. The er 
tire text is a happy blending of study 
and devotion and critical appreciation of 
the soul’s status. 

All normally informed Catholics can, 
and should, read this book. This will 
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call for some little effort and serious 
thought, but benefits to be gained will 
more than repay the reader. 

An excellent foreword by Bishop 
Willinger introduces the book. An ade- 
quate index of the matters treated is ar- 
ranged according to the four chapters. 


Explanation of the Rule 
And Life of St. Francis 


In THE Spirit OF St. Francis, by Theo- 
dosius Foley, O.F.M.Cap. St. An- 
thony Guild Press. 172 pp. $1.75. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Salome, 
0.S.F. 


Although the appeal of this work is 
directed to the strict Orders of St. Fran- 
cis—the First and the Second Order and 
the Third Order enclosed—the mem- 
bers of the active Third Order and the 
Tertiaries will welcome its message. 

The meaning of the term “spirit” in 
connection with a saint’s name is often 
vague, but the author of this work dis- 
pels all vagueness. According to him, 
‘pirit” is the life principle, which for 
S. Francis was his Rule. Hence the 
Franciscan Rule is the theme of the 
work. 


“And why should the Rule be the 
sine qua non’ of a Franciscan’s life, the 
‘charter’ and the ‘mirror’ of Franciscan 
perfection?” asks the author. “Because 
in his Testament St. Francis declares: 
The Most High Himself revealed it to 
me that I should livé according to the 
form of the Holy Gospel. And I caused 
it to be written in a few words and 
imply and the Lord Pope confirmed 
it for me.’” This proclaims that the 
Spirit of St. Francis is explicitly to live 
the Gospel. 

Such the high lights of Chapter I, 
‘The Charter of the Franciscan Perfec- 
tion.” The next 13 chapters are an in- 
iting explanation of the Poverello’s 
aiintly life and his close imitation of 
Christ—-so close that his generation 
called him “another Christ,” and his 
Divine Exemplar found him worthy to 
be sealed with His holy wounds. 

The book is well written, supported 
by adaptive quotations and full of power 
torefresh in Franciscan readers the spirit 
of their vocation. It is generous in offer- 
ing material for reading, meditation, 
elfexamination and reference—spiritu- 
ally a splendid book from every Fran- 


tiscan point of view. 
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FoR LENTEN READING 


“What three books, other than the Bible; would you recommend as 
suitable Lenten reading for the average Catholic layman or laywoman?” 
we asked the following leaders of Catholic thought. Here are their 


answers: 


Mscr. FULTON J. SHEEN 


Author of “Peace of Soul” and 
“The Philosophy of Religion” 


Tue Imrration oF Cnurist, by 
Thomas a Kempis 

Tue Confessions oF St. AUGUSTINE 

INTRODUCTION TO THE Devout LIFE, 
by St. Francis de Sales 


CATHERINE DE HUECK 
Founder of the Friendship Houses 


THe ComrFortinc oF Curist, by 
Caryll Houselander 

Tue Girt oF ONESELF, by Joseph 
Schryvers, C.SS.R. 

‘TRANSFORMATION IN Curist, by 
Dietrich von Hildebrand 


REv. DANIEL M. CANTWELL 
Chaplain of the Catholic Labor 


Alliance 


THEOLOGY AND Sanity, by Frank J. 
Sheed 

FRANCE Pacan? by Maisie Ward 

REVOLUTION IN A City Paris, by 


Abbe G. Michonneau 


WILLIAM C. BRUCE 
Editor, The Bruce Publishing Co. 
Tue Lire or Curist, by Giuseppe 


Ricciotti 

INTRODUCTION TO THE Devout LiFe, 
by St. Francis de Sales 

Tue SEvEN Storey Mountain, by 
Thomas Merton 


THOMAS B. KENEDY 
Editor, P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


Tue Passion AND Deatu oF Our 
Lorp, by Archbishop Goodier 

CruciFizED wiTH Curist, by Herbert 
G. Kramer, S.M. 

Tue Risen Jesus, by Archbishop 
Goodier 


SISTER M. MADELEva, C.S.C. 


President of Saint Mary's College, 
Holy Cross, Indiana 


Tue Imrration oF Curist, by 
Thomas a Kempis 

THEOLOGY AND Sanity, by Frank J. 
Sheed 

PREFACE TO ReEticron, by Msgr. Ful- 
ton J. Sheen 


FRANK J. SHEED 
President of Sheed and Ward 


EpmMuND 
Waugh 

Saints Are Nor Sap, by Goodier, 
Curtayne, Belloc, Chesterton, et al. 

THe Seven Storey Mountain, by 
Thomas Merton 


CamPION, 


by Evelyn 


WALTER FARRELL, O.P. 


Author of “A Companion to the 
Summa” 


THe Gospet or Jesus Curisr, by 
Joseph Lagrange, O.P. 

THe Woman WRapPED IN SILENCE, 
by Rev. John Lynch 

A ComPANION TO THE SuMMaA (vol. 


IV), by Walter Farrell, O.P. ; 


JOSEPH A. BREIG } 
Author of “God in Our House” 
THEOLOGY AND Sanity, by Frank J. 


Sheed 

Tue Art or Happy Marriace, by 
James A. Magner 

Tue Lire or Curist, by Giuseppe 


Ricciotti 


For the list of 25 books for Catholic 
Lenten reading, selected by Rev. 
James Keller, M.M., at the request 
of the Catholic Lenten List commit- 
tee of the Religious Publishers Group, 
see page 262. 
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96 pages 
Illustrated by photos 
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CONTENTS:— 


SEMINARIANS—ATHLETES OF 
CHRIST 


BONES WANTED—Backbones, 
Funnybones, Wishbones! 


WHAT, THINK YOU, SHALL THIS 
CHILD BE? 


WHAT MAKES A MISSIONARY? 


THE SECRET OF STAYING 
YOUNG 


WHY NOT BE A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER? 


CARMELITES IN ACTION 
OVER THREE FRONTIERS 
THE DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OUR LADY OF FRUIT HILL 
FROM HOLLAND TO AMERICA 
FRONTIER CALL 
PLUS—Other Articles and Voca- 
tion Features 
25c a copy. — 5 copies $1.00 
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New Edition of 
Franciscan Classic 


TREATISE ON PRAYER AND MEpITATION, 
by St. Peter of Alcantara, and Pax 
Anak, by John of Bonilla, trans- 
lated by Dominic Devas, O.F.M. 
Newman. 211 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Caroline Holland 


Sixteenth century Spain gave to the 
world some of its greatest saints and 
spiritual writers. St. Teresa of Avila, St. 
John of the Cross, and St. Ignatius 
Loyola come most readily to mind. A 
new translation of the sole extant work 
of St. Peter of Alcantara, published with 
the “Pax Animae” erroneously attributed 
to him, makes accessible a Franciscan 
classic of that century not as well known 
today as it should be. 

A reviewer presented with a book like 
this finds himself in a quandry: who 
dares evaluate or criticize the classics? 
But since the reading public should be 
led to rediscover this, not merely be- 
cause it is a classic, but because medita- 
tive reading of it will lead to spiritual 
profit, the reviewer is obliged to com- 
ment on the nature and value of the 
book. 

Comparison between this work and 
the “Spiritual Exercises” of St. Ignatius 
is inevitable. Like the latter, “Prayer 
and Meditation” leads the soul through 
meditations on the basic realities, and 
on the Passion, Death and Ascension of 
Christ, culminating in a “Special Prayer 
for the Love of God” which echoes St. 
Ignatius’ meditation of the fourth week 
“On the Love of God.” Counsels on 
methods of prayer and on devotion in 
its true sense complete the work. There 
is a calm and gentle simplicity in the 
writing and a timelessness in the coun- 
sels which make one aware that in the 
City of God, the centuries are as noth- 
ing. St. Peter of Alcantara speaks as 
validly now as he did when St. Teresa 
of Avila praised his work. 

“Pax Animae” was long ascribed to 
St. Peter of Alcantara but modern schol- 
ars identify it as the work of John of 
Bonilla, a Spanish Franciscan. The little 
work was popular from the time of its 


first appearance. Consciously or uncon- ° 


sciously, all men seek peace and tran- 
quility of soul. In brief paragraphs, the 
Spanish friar outlines the path along 
which one must travel to possess that 
peace which Christ promised to His 


followers. 





The Anglican Prayer Book 
And English Reformation 


Tue First OF THE PURITANS AND Tx 
Book oF Common Prayer, by Pay] 
R. Rust, O.M.1. Bruce. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Msgr. H. C. Koenig 

In 1949 the fourth centenary of the 
Book of Common Prayer was commen; 
orated by the Anglican Church with 
much ecclesiastical fanfare. For the mog 
part Catholics are unaware of the im. 
portant role which the Book of Com. 
mon Prayer has played in making the 
Church of England Protestant. To a 
quaint Catholics with the Anglican 
prayer book and its tremendous influ 
ence upon the English Reformation js 
the purpose of this historical and litur 
gical study. 

The author has entitled his work 
The First of the Puritans and the Book 
of Common Prayer because in his opin- 
ion Cranmer, Ridley, Hooper, Latimer 
and the other Protestant theologians 
who were responsible for the Book of 
Common Prayer were not Catholics and 
were not Henricians; “they were men 
born out of due time, men who would 
have felt perfectly at home in Crom 
well’s Commonwealth of Roundheads 
a century or more later—men who were 
the spiritual ancestors of the Puritans 
who sailed into the harbor at Plymouth 
in 1620.” It seems hardly accurate to 
assert that these men were born out of 
due time any more than Luther, Zwin- 
gli and Calvin were born out of due 
time, although one may call them Pur: 
tans if one is so inclined. 

Catholics generally regard Henry 
VIII as the evil genius of the English 
Reformation. But though he separated 
the English Church from Rome, there 
by constituting it a national church, it 
remained Catholic in doctrine and dis 
cipline, except for the dogma of the 
universcal primacy of the Roman See. 
In this opinion the author Rust dif- 
fers widely from Messenger in his mor 
umental The Reformation, the Mass 
and the Priesthood, which curiously is 
not only not cited in the text but car 
not even be found in the bibliography. 

The most valuable part of this book 
is its analysis of the formation and cor 
tent of the two Edwardian Books of 
Common Prayer and the two Ordinals 
How the Mass was altered into a Com 
munion Service, how priests wete 
changed into ministers, how belief in 
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the Blessed Sacrament was suppressed 
ge clearly demonstrated—and _princi- 
pally from Anglican sources. It is en- 
lightening for Catholics to learn how 
many Anglican authorities are acutely 
conscious of the strange origins of their 
services. 

Following the text, are 23 appen- 
dices publishing the most important 
documents concerning the evolution of 
the Edwardian prayer books. These are 
indispensable for anyone interested in 
convert work. Anglicans who become 
Catholics are led into the true fold as 
much through their liturgy as through 
the usual apologetical approach. This 
hook then offers solid historical and 
liturgical help to priests in their ef- 
forts to find the bridge that will bring 
Anglicans back to Rome. 


Study of Emergence of 
Rejuvenated Christianity 


EarLy CHRISTIANS OF THE 2]sT CEN- 
tury, by Chad Walsh. Harper. 188 
pp. $2.00. 

Reviewed by Thomas V. Flynn, O.P. 
Chad Walsh begins well, but he finishes 
poorly. 

Feeling that “if this book provokes 
one into thinking his own way through 
the cultural and social implications of 
Christianity, it will have served its pur- 
poses,” Mr. Walsh divides his subject 
accordingly into two parts. 

The first part, “This is the Way the 
World Ends” has two objectives. One is 
to demonstrate that modern civilization 
is on its last legs and the other is to 
show with probability that a rejuvenated 
Christianity is emerging. ‘This first part 
of the book, covering three chapters, is 
a well-done piece. It is, however, ques- 
tionable whether the second objective is 
shown with more than conjectural force. 


The second part, entitled “The Shape 
of Things to Come” and consisting of 
nine chapters, sets out to “imagine the 
impact of this rejuvenated Christianity 
upon the new civilization.” Conse- 
quently, Mr. Walsh imagines the new 
civilization in various areas—among 
others, “The Rediscovery of Reason, 
Free Will and Hope,” “The Family,” 
"The Church”. This second part of the 
book is, in general, quite poor cloth. 

His treatment of divorce and birth 
control gives one the impression of 
flustered futility in a once confident 

a 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE Devour LIFE, 
by St. Francis de Sales. Translated 
and edited by Msgr. John K. Ryan. 
Harper. 256 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 


There will always be new readers of 
this classic of spiritual literature, some 
of whom will discover it through 
friends and advisers and some 
through the appearance of new edi- 
tions. The present edition, newly 
translated and edited, and in a beauti- 
ful format, will surely invite many 
new readers. Once they start reading 
they will be held, as generations of 
good people have in many lands, by 
the saint’s sweet and strong appeal. 


Perhaps it is not surprising that 
from their first appearance in print, 
De Sale’s counsels were admired and 
loved. He holds up to Christians the 
highest of ideals—complete love of 
God and absolute confidence in Him, 
and yet does not withhold this ideal 
as beyond achievement or as belong- 
ing only to those wholly withdrawn 
from the world. To all those “who 
live in towns, in families, or at court 

. who are obliged to lead, as to 
outward appearances, an ordinary 
life” he will offer advice and instruc- 
tion on how to live a devout life. 
Starting with the few written notes 
prepared for a young woman who 
had the tremendous privilege of his 
spiritual direction, he added, revised 
and brought together enough to make 
a substantial and well-ordered book. 


The work is divided into five parts: 
(1) An invitation to a devout life 
and exercises to convert the soul's 
desire into full resolution. (2) In- 
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structions for elevating the soul to 
God by prayer and the sacraments. 
(3) Instructions on the practice of 
virtues. (4) Counsels against com- 
mon temptations. (5) Instructions 
calculated to renew the soul and con- 
firm her in devotion. This outline 
tells us that the author had a well- 
ordered plan, but it cannot possibly 
reveal the clarity and beauty with 
which he sees and writes, nor the 
cosmopolitan experience and view of 
life that often makes him more timely 
than our Sunday instructions. The 
Christian of this century who is lead- 
ing an ordinary life finds the saint 
speaking as though over the radio, 
so squarely does he touch upon fa- 
miliar problems and situations, and 
so aptly use things of the busy world, 
both big and little, to illustrate his 
points. The work of the translator has 
helped to make it so, for the major 
difference between this and good 
translations of other years seems to be 
that he has broken down the long, 
involved sentences of the original 
into shorter, more readable units. 


What can be said in praise of such 
a writer as St. Francis de Sales after 
centuries of time and multiple ap- 
perances of his works? It is certain, 
at least, that his kindly heart, his 
mildness, common sense and urbanity 
make him a beloved instructor to all 
alike—“the soldier, the shopkeeper, 
the courtier, the man of affairs, and 
the woman in the home,” and we 
may add what is sung of him in the 
Divine Office, “He is a bright light in 
the Church, pointing out to souls 
an easy and safe way to arrive at the 
perfection of Christian life.” 





leader. Disconcerting is this: “I can only 
say that the all-out opponents of birth 
control seem to me to be overlooking one 
possibility; that birth control, by giving 
couples the power to decide between 
five, two, or no children, throws squarely 
upon them a basic moral choice. Perhaps 
God so guides history that moral free- 
dom is constantly increased and the 
consequences of individual decisions be- 
come more momentous. Birth control, 


like atomic energy, can be used for good 


or evil purposes.” 





In “The Church,” Mr. Walsh shows 
an erroneous notion of supernatural 
Faith and therefore of the Church. This 
error leads him to suggest, as a basis for 
Christian unity, the formulations of the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed 
as “bedrock foundation,” but “the indi- 
vidual can well be left free to use his 
own judgment in the less basic matters 
of belief. This, again, is diversity within 
unity.” 
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Common Fallacy Revealed 
In Our Ideas of Purgatory 


PuRGATORY AND THE Means To Avorw 
Ir, by Martin Jugie, A.A. Translated 
by Malachy G. Carroll. Newman. 
203 pp. $3.25. 


Reviewed by ]. M. Lelen 


Dead is the day when the Reformers 
coined the 22nd Article of Religion, 
calling “the Romish doctrine of Purga- 
tory a foul thing, vainly invented.” By 
many of their followers that Article is 
now looked upon as “cruel and offen- 
sive to reason and to the instinctive data 
of truth.” “If thou shouldst see my face 
no more pray for my soul,” wrote Ten- 
nyson when still an Anglican. In Faith 
and Practice the semi-ofhcial formulary 
of the Episcopal Church, Bishop Wil- 
son says, “Certainly we ought to pray 
for one another. Is there any good rea- 
son for us to cease because death inter- 
venes? There is nothing in the Bible 
that says so, and for fifteen centuries 
Christians never thought of such a 
thing.” 

Numberless are such admissions 
which could be quoted here. But it is 
time to examine the volume at hand 
which greatly differs from many treatises 
on Purgatory. 

Usually the subject is treated in it- 
self and for itself, that is, with a view 
to making known the state of the suf- 
fering souls and inspiring the living to 
aid them. Father Jugie writes in the 
spirit of St. Gertrude, who was the first 
to introduce the glorious “Heroic. Offer- 
ing.” 

It may be that some good souls will 
disagree with him. They consider Pur- 
gatory as a necessary stage on their jour- 
ney to Paradise. You would scandalize 
them if you announced an ambition of 
going straight to Heaven. They would 
see in this the mark of presumption. 
They think that they themselves sound 
quite the right note when they say: “If 
only I succeed in getting to Purgatory!” 
But is this the ideal for a Christian soul? 

The author's replies have to be read 
in their entirety. They are rich, though 
rarely mentioned in ordinary treatises. 
Here is a summary of them which of 
course can give only a faint idea of their 
excellence. 

Superabundant is God’s grace in the 
Church. Undoubtedly there are souls 
who from this earth go straight to 
Heaven. They who seek only to avoid 
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Hell and have no care for venial sin are 
quick to fall into grave sin. In making 
every effort to avoid Purgatory one will 
at least reach Purgatory; but in propos- 
ing the mere avoidance of Hell one is 
already on the way to it. 

Let one who is 52 years a priest recom- 
mend the reading of the present volume 
as fervently as it is given to him to do so. 


The Sacred Heart’s 
Message to the World 


Tue Way oF Divine Love, by Sister 
Josefa Menendez. Newman. 532 pp. 
$4.25. 


Reviewed by Sister Marie Thomas 


This is the second and complete edi- 
tion of a work far too little known, Un 
Appel a l’Amour, published in Toulouse 
in 1938. It is a deeply moving account 
of the remarkable life of Sister Josefa 
Menendez, coadjutrix Sister of the So- 
ciety of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and 
of her intimate conversations with Jesus. 
It is, as its subtitle declares, “the Mes- 
sage of the Sacred Heart to the world, 
and a short biography of His Messen- 
ger.” One closes the book convinced that 
in this Spanish ecstatic we have been 
privileged to have in our own time a 
second Margaret Mary Alacoque. 

Sister Josefa was born in 1890; she 
died in 1923 at the age of 33. Her life 
appears to have been entirely unevent- 
ful, so far as mystical phenomena are 
concerned, until her entrance into the 
Society of the Sacred Heart, in France 
in 1920. At this time she was already 
30 years old. Even before her reception 
to the habit, her life of visible inter- 
course with Our Lord had begun. From 
that time until her death, she literally 
lived with Jesus, wholly given to the 
ardors of divine love and the desire to 
make reparation for sinners. Our Lord’s 
conversations and instructions were not 
for her alone but for the world, and they 
fill page after page. She has recorded 
faithfully and with utmost simplicity 
every word of His message. 

The appeal which Jesus has made 
through Sister Josefa is the same as that 
which He gave to the world by means 
of Saint Therese of Lisieux, a call to be- 
lieve and trust in the merciful love of 
God. While a great disparity exists be- 
tween these two religious, exteriorly, the 
life of one being almost entirely a life 
of Faith, and that of the other equally 
a life of Vision, they are fundamentally 





Necessity of Prayer 
In a Christian Life 


PrayeR FoR Att Times, by Pier 


Charles, S.J. Newman. 328 pp. $3.50, 
Reviewed by V. F. Kienberger, OP, 


Christ taught the 12 Apostles to pray, 
St. Timothy urged his converts to make 
supplication to God, saying “I wish, 
then that the men pray everywhere, 
lifting up pure hands.” Prayer is a vital 
necessity in cooperating with God in our 
sanctification and salvation. Jesus taught 
us this fact by parable and example. St, 
Paul urged his converts to approach 
God with their needs and desires, for 
He is “the Father of mercies and the 
God of all comfort.” 

Why do Christians find it difficult to 
pray? The present volume which com- 
prises three sections on prayer dispells 
the difficulty anyone may have in de 
siting to “pray without ceasing.” The 
life of every Christian should be the 
life of prayer. The man-on-the-street 
who has learned the simple formula of 
contemplation can easily meditate on 
Christ on the way to his work. 

Prayer should enter everyone's life. 
Father Charles aptly remarks, “If the 
place of prayer is but alongside of our 
life, even if it is close at hand, it is as 
though we put the yeast beside the 
dough, or fumbled with the key on the 
edge of the keyhole.” 

The custom of daily and frequent 
Communion gradually has dispelled 
many prejudices regarding prayer. God 
is most interested in the humdrum af- 
fairs of our daily lives, our worries, am- 
bitions, our little occupations. He still 
carries our crosses as in the long ago. 

Just as modern taste is opposed to 
“pulpit oratory,” so it is hostile to 
“rhetorical prayers.” Hence the author 
advocates use of “heart-words,”—prayers 
used in sanctifying this life which God 
has given us, and which we should cher: 
ish as a divine gift. 

Most of the book is colloquy. It is 
the author's desire that his own prayer 
ful words will connote to us and stimu 
late us to fashion prayers of our own 
which will be proper to ourselves and 
our needs for all times. 


ee 





at one, two channels in the same stream, 
drawing down grace upon the world. 
For that lost and despairing world this 
is one of the truly important and “great’ 
books. 
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y THIS TIME few people will mini- 
B mize the harmful consequences of 
Paul Blanshard’s vicious attack on the 
Church. Those who believe that no 
active anti-Catholic force exists in 
America are deluding themselves and 
their awakening may be tragic. The dan- 
ger of non-Catholics, the vast majority 
of whom are now friendly and fair- 
minded, and of luke-warm Catholics 
being contaminated by this poison 
should be obvious. 

Less obvious but no less a danger, it 
seems to me, is the growing possibility 
that we will react smugly to this new 
propaganda drive and work ourselves 
into a position of resenting and fighting 
all discussion and criticism. Indication 
of this attitude can be seen in the reac- 
tions of some Catholic critics to books 
dealing with Catholics and Catholicism. 

The Communists in America should 
be eternally grateful to those muddle- 
brains who, during the past decade, 
tarred as a Communist anyone with a 
new idea. “Communist” was used as an 
epithet both for those who fought for 
the dignity of the Negro and for those 
who substituted Marx for God, for those 
who praised hospitalization insurance 
and for those who preached the right of 
the State to take. over all care of the 
sick. As a result of this smear cam- 
paign, the word “Communist” soon lost 
most of the opprobrium attached to 
it, and the Communists gained an 
inestimable psychological advantage. 
When all change, whether good or evil, 
was labelled “Red” by those in opposi- 
tion, many rank-and-file Americans be- 
gan to think that perhaps the Com- 
munists weren’t so bad after all. The 
Communists have successfully traded 
on this confusion. 

It seems to me that some Catholics 
are showing an alarming tendency to 
tepeat this error. Because we resent—and 
tightly so—the bigotry of Blanshard, 
Oxnam and their ilk, we are drawing 
in upon ourselves and assuming a false 
defensive position. We are in danger of 
losing our sense of proportion and re- 
fusing to make the distinction between 
bigoted attacks and fair criticism. By 
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STOP PUSHING! 


by DAN HERR 





labelling every critic or anyone who does 
not share our views “an anti-Catholic 
bigot” we will destroy the effectiveness 
of that argument. By self-righteously 
denying the right of anyone to criticize 
the action of a Catholic layman or of a 
priest, we will deprive ourselves of a 
much-needed tonic. Smugness and com- 
placency do not become a Catholic. 

Recent criticisms, some written, some 
vocal, directed at books which, to say 
the most, treat of priests and religious 
as human beings apart from their spirit- 
ual vocation, seem to me evidence of 
this alarming trend. 

One critic, for example, denounced 
The Edge of Doom as anti-clerical. A 
careful re-reading still leaves me in the 
dark as to the reasons for this charge. 
Certainly, neither of the two priests in 
this book is presented unsympathetic- 
ally, unless you demand that every 
priest in fiction be a double for the Cure 
D’Ars. To damn Leo Brady with the 
same brand that real anti-clerical writers 
deserve is not only unfair to Mr. Brady 
but of much help to the enemies of the 
Church. Graham Greene, Bruce Mar- 
shall and J. F. Powers have suffered 
from this same demand for canonizing 
all priests and nuns in fiction. 


Another example is the recent I Leap 


over The Wall by Monica Baldwin. 
Admitting the sensational and unfortu- 
nate title (although it is part of her 
family motto), the presence of unneces- 
sarily caustic and uncharitable com- 
ments, and the problem of why Miss 
Baldwin stayed in the convent 18 years 
after she realized she did not have a 
vocation—admitting that all these detract 
from the book, the fact remains that 
Leap over the Wall is not another Maria 
Monk as some readers would have us 
believe. It’s not another Seven Storey 
Mountain either, but you can’t expect a 
classic every year nor is Miss Baldwin 
subject to criticism because she is not a 
female Thomas Merton. 

Being Irish, I believe I can safely 
point out that writers who dare to treat 
of Irish Catholics in any but a most 
reverent manner are particularly liable 
to this anti-Catholic charge. The Irish 
in fiction must be presented as exemp- 
lary Catholics, paragons of virtue and 
God’s noblemen. Hell hath no fury like 
—for want of a better term—a “profes- 
sional Irishman” who feels that his heri- 
tage has been blackened by a snivelling 
novelist who dares to treat Irish or Irish- 
American Catholics just like other hu- 
man beings. 

I think it’s time for us to welcome 
discussion and fair criticism by fellow 
Catholics and by non-Catholics. Before 
the day dawns that American Catholics 
decide they are above criticism, before 
we come to believe that the human side 
of the Church is perfect, I hope St. 
Teresa of Avila and St. Catherine of 
Sienna take matters in hand. 








NEXT ISSUE 


In THE April issue of Books on Trial there will be: 


An article, “Chesterton as Biographer,’ by Dom Bernard ‘Theall, 
O.S.B. “Each of the subjects of Chesterton’s biographical works,” writes 
Father Theall, “was a Chestertonian alter ego and exemplified traits 
which GKC admired because they were of his own being; to each of 
his subjects he could have addressed the term of Horace writing to 
Virgil; ‘the half of my own soul.’” 


A feature review of Henry Morton Robinson’s The Cardinal, and a 


review of John Hersey’s new book, The Wall. 
A complete index of Volume VIII. 
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A Mother and Her Family 
In the City of Dublin 


Mary O’Grapy, by Mary Lavin. At- 
lantic-Little, Brown. 392 pp- $3.00. 


Reviewed by 
O.S.B. 


Mary O'Grady is the life-span story of 
a country girl from Tullamore, who 
marries a Dublin tram conductor and 
gradually becomes urbanized by the ties 
of husband and children. Beginning 
with her marriage about the turn of the 
century, and extending up to the mid- 
thirties, the narrative shows a surpris- 
ing lack of impact from the stirring 
events of those early decades when Ire- 
land was winning her dearly bought 
freedom. Even World War I scarcely 
touches the heroine’s life. Happenings 
in the family, from the birth of each 
child through growing up, loom so large 
on the horizon of Mary's consciousness 
as quite to obscure any larger world- 
shaping events. 


Sister ‘Mary Cecilia, 


It is almost entirely through Mary’s 
mind that we live the story. With the 
home-sick country girl longing for the 
meadows of Tullamore we linger again 
and again at the vacant lots until we 
can name all the various grasses and 
flowers, and can hear the drowsy hum 
of the insects in this last holdout of 
Nature against the city’s encroachments. 
Gradually as the children grow, Mary 
O'Grady and her story lose the gleam 
and settle down to the dull, drab out- 
look of a workingman’s home beside 
the railroad tracks. 


Hereafter the tone of the novel be- 
comes a continuous grey monotony of 
petty anxieties over the children, fore- 
bodings of what might happen to them, 
with masses of unforeseen disaster strik- 
ing as inexorably as in a Greek tragedy. 
Mary seems to develop an attitude to- 
ward suffering that more closely re- 
sembles the Puritan’s stoic submission to 
the inevitable than the Catholic’s hum- 
ble acceptance of suffering first em- 
braced and shared by a loving Redeemer. 

In fact, God appears to count for very 
little in the life of this typical (?) Irish 
family. Religion seems a mechanical 
thing rather than an interpreter of life. 
True, Larry, the younger son, studies 


for the priesthood, but only to be sum- 
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marily rejected because of his older 
brother’s mental condition. The whole 
subject of Larry’s vocation seems to be 
based on much misunderstanding of the 
Church’s teaching on the matter. “They 
told him to come and he came, and they 
told him to go and he went.” Again, 
Larry's incomprehension concerning the 
sacrament of Confession is truly pitiable 
in a layman, let alone in one studying 
for the priesthood: “What power was 
there in the person of a confessor . . . ?” 
But Larry had been brought up in a 
family whose mother “had hardly been 
in the parish church three times” and 
whose father had never “paid a penny 
in dues to the church” because “if they 
want their dues they can call for them.” 

According to the blurb on the jacket, 
this is a novel of motherhood. If this 
overpossessive satisfaction in the cling- 
ing helplessness of infancy, and almost 
neurotic anticipation of the possible 
fatalities of childhood, together with 
pangs of bitter disappointment in chil- 
dren's coming adulthood—if this be 
motherhood, then something must be 
lacking in woman’s highest creative en- 
dowment. Mary O'’Grady’s griefs seem 
sterile and meaningless. Though she 
does become mellower with age, she 
never seems to be enriched by suffering 
in the depths of her personality. 

In these days when pain and mother- 
hood are made the special objects of at- 
tack by those who, not understanding, 





Mary Lavin, author of 
Mary O’Grady 





would seek to eliminate them, it would 
seem that Catholic authors might have 
an obligation to know and portray the 
real answers to these problems, if they 
choose to deal with them at all. Such 
a purpose would probably have had the 
additional advantage of enabling Miss 
Lavin to fleck those dark landscapes 
with a few glints of Gaelic wit. For life, 
when seen through the eyes of an ap- 
prehended faith, always “laughs with 
love.” 


The. Oyster Fishers 
Sail: on Easter 


Tue Easter Fieet, by Roger Vercel, 
Random House. 256 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Patricia McCarron 
Cancale is a small fishing port on the 
coast of France. Ten miles to the west 
is Saint Malo and in the bay is Mont 
St. Michel, historic abbey-fortress. In 
The Easter Fleet Roger Vercel writes 
of the seafaring folk of Cancale. 

One Easter Sunday morning in the 
happy days before World War II, the 
Cancale fishermen boarded their lug- 
gers and set sail for the oyster banks. 
The tide was right; the day, a holy 
day, was wrong. Behind them on the 
quay stood their wives, faces drawn in 
disapproval. Yande Goulec’s disapproval 
was vocal for through the years her 
nagging tongue had been sharpened 
upon her slack and lazy husband Emile. 

On that Easter Sunday morning 
Yande prophesied God’s vengeance. The 
next December when a strange disease 
struck at Cancale’s livelihood, the oyster 
beds, she seemed to have been proven 
right. The year of the Easter fleet was 
especially harsh to Yande. Her two 
children left her—Little Louis to set 
up a machine shop in a_ neighboring 
town, Roseline to live in whoredom 
with a rich, fat Parisian. And Emile 
Goulec is swept from his fishing lugger 
during a rough sea. 

Roger Vercel will be remembered by 
most American readers for his The 
Tides of Mont St. Michel, a 1938 
choice of the Book of the Month Club. 
Easter Fleet is a far better book than 
The Tides. Its characters—strong-willed 
Yande, weak Goulec, ambitious Rose 
line— speak for themselves, not through 
the author. Its setting, beloved by Mr. 
Vercel, is vividly described in prose 
the beauty of which is not lost in trans 
lation. Easter Fleet is a memorable book. 
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King of Island 
In South Pacific 


Tue Kinc oF Fassarat, by David 
Divine. Macmillan. 296 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by John P. Long 


This novel is not in the select company 
of those of Conrad and Melville, indeed 
few are. But in its quiet prose, its eftec- 
tive descriptions (“Even the everlasting 
swell had died away, and the first dark- 
ness was utterly silent”), it is an excel- 
lent piece of writing and a straightfor- 
ward account of the fabulous South 
Pacific. 

The story takes place on the island of 
Fassarai, a dot in the vast Micronesians. 
The Japs have come and gone, leaving 
behind them only a few children and 
the very old. The rest have been kid- 
napped or shot and killed. The few 
natives left on Fassari are literally dying 
because their way of life has vanished. 

To this island paradise, whose in- 
habitants have fallen prey to tubercu- 
losis, hookworm and yaws, a young and 
idealistic Navy doctor, Lieutenant Ries, 
is sent with one assistant. His task is to 
save the lives of the natives. His greater 
achievement, distinctly not a part of his 
oficial duties, is to restore the courage 
and the will to live that seems to have 
ebbed from the natives. 

He does this in grand style, with 
humor and a fine disregard of orders. 
He is crowned King of Fassarai by the 
natives who now worship him as a 
king-god. His kingship ceases when he 
steals for the natives a water tank, and is 
ordered back to the States. He is re- 
membered longest by Teresa, the little 
island-girl who might have been his 
princess, someday, in that small king- 
dom. 
















































Eskimo Hunter 


Tor or THE Wor p, by Hans Ruesch. 
Harper. 236 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Richard Reuland 


The action of this strangely entertain- 
ing book centers around Ernenek, 
polar Eskimo hunter, and his family. 
By following them through their vari- 
ous trials and experiences, one is 
brought face to face with many odd 
Eskimo habits and customs. What had 
been before merely vague impressions 
are now convincingly set before us as 
actual happenings. Some amuse, others 
puzzle and a few repulse. 
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Most of the writing in Top of the 
World is quite skillful, and dialogue and 
dialect add to the realism of the story. 
The author goes overboard, however, 
in trying to show why organized Chris- 
tianity should not be brought to the 
Eskimo, and at times is petty and stereo- 
typed in assuming the role of defender 
against corruption by civilization. His 
one-sided, unfavorable presentation of 
the effects of religion is definitely a 
big flaw in an otherwise good novel. 


Quebec Farm Life 


Tue Ouv7ianper, by Germaine Guevre- 
mont. Whittlesey House. 350 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


One evening as the Beauchemins were 
preparing for supper, a tall young man 
appeared at the door of their farm- 
house and asked for something to eat. 
The Stranger, as he was afterward 
called, stayed on and worked for the 
Beauchemins in exchange for room and 
board. His strength and capability were 
such that soon Father Didace Beauche- 
min was placing the Stranger ahead of 
his own son, the weakling Amable 
Didace. 

After winning the grudging respect 
of the people of the small, French- 
Canadian, farm town and the love of 
Angelina, the Beauchemins’ neighbor, 
the Stranger disappears as suddenly as 
he had appeared, and with him seems to 
go the fortune of the Beauchemin 
family. Father Didace, a widower, re- 
marries. The son Amable leaves home 
and is killed. Soon after Father Didace 
dies, and then his wife Blanche. Am- 
able’s wife and his daughter are the only 
Beauchemins left at the farm on Monk’s 
Inlet. 


The Outlander, the first half of 
which was awarded the Canadian Prix 
Duvernay in 1945, is a story with a 
wandering and, at times, practically 
motionless plot. Frequently it gives the 
impression that it is symbolic, yet if 
it is, this reviewer must admit in hon- 
esty that he failed to see of what it is 
symbolic. 

Despite this, the character delineation 
is so well done, and the picture of life 
on a Quebec farm is so vividly drawn 
in colors now somber and now bril- 
liant, that the novel does attract and 
hold the reader’s attention. 





Story of Gulley Jimson 
Artist, Rogue, Philosopher 


Tue Horse’s Moutn, by Joyce Cary. 
Harper. 311 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


Speaking of the artificial comedy of Con- 
greve and Wycherley, Charles Lamb 
confessed that he liked at times “to take 
an airing beyond the diocese of the 
strict conscience . . . to imagine a world 
with no meddling restrictions.” It was 
the tragedy of Gulley Jimson, painter- 
narrator of Joyce Cary’s The Horse's 
Mouth, that he made Lamb’s reverie a 
rule of life. Dedicating himself to art 
and beauty, he attempted to flee the 
sense of self-pitying justice, to stand 
alone, to “go love without the help of 
anything on earth.” 

The Horse’s Mouth is, in effect, an 
expanded character sketch of Gulley 
Jimson, artist, rogue, lover of beauty, 
devotee of Blake's poetry, sneak-thief 
and philosopher. What action the novel 
has concerns Gulley’s attempts to satisfy 
a wealthy patron who is more interested 
in the work of the painter's younger 
period than in the grandiose projections 
of his old age. This framework is sup- 
ported by the byplay of a strange assort- 
ment of subordinate characters, radical 
preachers, art-dealers, rich patrons, and 
loose and stupid—but nevertheless hu- 
man—women of the London slums. 

Despite Gulley’s alternating betweer: 
the sublime and the ridiculous, much 
of what he has to say has depth. He 
can speak brilliantly of art; his eye for 
sensuous detail is remarkable. But he 
sees all life in terms of color and pro- 
portion, with the result that his knowl- 
edge of human nature is warped. His 
indistinct regard for woman as model, 


‘mistress, or wife reveals him for the 


short-sighted esthete he is. 

The Horse’s Mouth is perhaps a 
significant novel. Its only major defect 
may lie in its tendency towards carica- 
ture. What is a really tragic life is apt 
to appear comic to those who do not 
take seriously Gulley’s last words to 
Nosy, the sensitive apprentice who alone 
is possessed of a sense of justice and 
thereby can be shocked by this man’s 
misuse of his powers. 

In all, however, the novel is well pre- 
sented, consistent within limits, realistic, 
but at times overly crude and vulgar— 
and thus it will be shocking to.the sensi- 
tive. The mature reader will enjoy it. 
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Doubts and Difficulties 
Of Young Executive 


I, My Ancestor, by Nancy Wilson 
Ross. Random House. 393 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Joseph Zavadil 


That much of contemporary society is 
frantically aware of the emptiness of 
modern materialistic individualism is a 
fact. That, furthermore, men are trying 
to understand and escape their uncer- 
tain plight Nancy Wilson Ross’ latest 
book definitely testifies. 

Here the novelist considers the basic 
question of individual existence: What 
is the meaning of life? What is man’s 
purpose in life? She makes her hero 
a confused, discouraged young execu- 
tive who hates his ordinary work-family 
routine. Psychiatrically she examines his 
typical doubts and difficulties, and sub- 
sequently brings him into contact with 
three other individuals—each of whom 
has already experienced the same men- 
tal torment and seeks solace in physi- 
cal, psychic and geographical isolation. 
Eventually she decides that there really 
is no apparent solution, and suggests 
that man should make the best of an 
unbearable existence with the help of 
some sort of pseudo-religion—a hedo- 
nistic naturalism wherein the Ego is 
god and subject, above any natural law, 
free and obliged to do as it pleases. 

As a remedy for an ill, 1, My An- 
cestor is pathetically inadequate. In its 
ridicule of morality, law, dogma and 
formal religion (“There’s no such thing 
as'One Prescribed Way to Salvation.”), 
it employs and preaches an electicism 
which can only aggravate the disease 
that it aims to defeat. As a novel, the 
book is similarly deficient. Its plot is 
dull, its progression tedious—largely be- 
cause of the author’s heavy, scientifical- 


ly-detailed style. 


College Life 


Campus Town, by Hart 
Doubleday. 273 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Richard Reuland. 


This is a story of college life in the 
Southwestern United States immediate- 
ly after World War I. Its naive hero, 
Lefty Mason—student, printer, baseball 
pitcher and lover—enters State College 
with materially ambitious dreams, but 
after brushes with the Ku Klux Klan 
and other evil realities, he becomes 


Stilwell. 
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aware of the “finer things,” and be- 
comes a righteous champion of his 
ideals. 

The story idea is a good one, but it 
is dragged out in a very unconvincing 
manner. Undeveloped characters seem 
unreal while doing very real things, and 
never are they drawn strongly or clearly 
enough to cause definite feeling for or 
against them. 

Campus Town is Mr. Stilwell’s third 
novel, but it often reads like the crude 
original draft of his first. It is full of 
needless cliches and is quite contrived. 
A realistic teen-ager would call it corny. 


Julian the Apostate— 
From Monk to Emperor 


IMPERIAL RENEGADE, by Louis de Wohl. 


Lippincott. 311 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Lois Slade 


Resolutely the little man faced the mob. 
“Yes, I accept. I will lead you.” And a 
fury of cheering broke loose. “Hail, Em- 
peror Julian!” they shouted. “Julianus 
Imperator Augustus!” 

Here, then, was Julian the Apostate, 
former monk, philosopher, mystic, sol- 
dier, and now Caesar, who saw in this 
climactic step to power an opportunity 
to stanch the advancing wave of Chris- 
tianity and replace the new creed with 
the old gods of Olympus. 

Brilliant, honest, loyal, Julian was in 
the beginning only a convenient pawn 
in a shrewd game of royal intrigue and 
hatred. But he far surpassed the sta- 
ture of the figurehead he was supposed 
to remain. The sin of his destruction 
was, at its roots, a sin of pride: exces- 
sive aestheticism, and the belief that 
individual pursuit of knowledge was an 
ultimate end in itself rather than a 
springboard to everlasting truth. 


Set in a historical period of compara- 
tive unfamiliarity, Julian’s career is a 
fascinating, if involved, one to follow. 
The skillful play on his vanity and emo- 
tions, the seduction of his intellect with 
false philosophies which turned him 
traitor to his childhood faith, his brief, 
touching marriage to his cousin Helena, 
are all explored to reveal their subtle 
effect on an impressionable personality. 
But as Mr. de Wohl dawdles unneces- 
sarily with the supporting cast and 
events, much of the impact is lost, the 
action reduced. 


The book is a valuable adjunct to 





Sketches of Life in 
Convents and Rectories 


Heaven Is So Hicu, by Rosalie Lieber. 
man. Bobbs-Merrill. 283 pp- $2.75, 


Reviewed by Sister Mary James, 
S.S.N.D. 


On the screen, on the stage, and on the 
printed page there is a tendency today 
to try to reduce to the common de. 
nominator of average human behaviour 
the lives of priests and nuns. Heaven 
Is So High, Rosalie Lieberman’s first 
book, follows the trend. 

It is a collection of 12 sketches, gay 
and entertaining to the curious and to 
those unacquainted with religious life. 
Eight refer to nuns; four, to priests 
Purposefully the author has presented 
her characters as obvious departures 
from the conceptions of Chaucer, Mil- 
ton, and Goldsmith. Reverend Mother 
Joseph, Sister Felicia, Father Lawrence, 
and all the Bishops are individuals de- 
nitely susceptible to and representative 
of the sympathies and frailties of human 
nature. To achieve her aim, Mrs. Lieber- 
man plays the spotlight too frequently 
on inconsequentials and stupidities. And 
so she has exceeded her aim. Like Mac- 
beth’s ambition which “O’erleaps itself,” 
her misrepresentation of what is human 
in priests and nuns degenerates into an 
immaturity in direct ratio to their years 
of experience in religious life. 

Unknown to the author, there are, 
this reviewer feels, inaccuracies, irregu- 
larities, and seeming irreverences in the 
book. The initiated reader is aware of 
them. The nomenclature of those in 
authority is noticeably confused. In re 
ality there is no prejudice toward non- 
Catholic relatives. Postulants do not 
sprout wings. And nuns are not edu- 
cated in subterfuge, as one reads in 
“Nuns Holiday’, where everything 
from seeing Macy’s to buying frozen 
custard is done in the cause of educa 
tion. 

What is supposed to be whimsical in 
this book seems only to be skittish and 


juvenile. 





understanding this ruler whose nemesis, 
like that of many a lesser man, lay in 
spiritual conflict. If the author seems 
prone to mercy rather than outright 
condemnation of his subject, still the 
over-all judgment is fair—that Julian 
was the product of his own free choos 


ing. 
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Claudia and David 
Are Back Again 


from CxraupiA To Davin, by Rose 
Franken. Harper. 273 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 


This sixth novel in the “Claudia and 
David” series portrays a close-knit, warm 
and loving family life. However, it 
gems sketchy to one who has not read 
the other books in the series. There are 
too many casual references to people and 
events unfamiliar to one who is being 
introduced to the Naughtons for the 
first. time. 

According to the jacket blurb, the 
Claudia stories are autobiographical. If 
such is the case, the author has followed 
life too exactly in this book, it seems. 

As Father Barnes, well-known Catho- 
lic editor, expresses it: “Fiction that tries 
to. . . do anything but tell a story in 
an attractive fashion . . . fails as fiction.” 
In this reviewer’s opinion, this book fails 
as fiction because it is nothing more 
than a glorified case history of a tubercu- 
losis patient. None of the unpleasant 
details have been left out. For anyone 
who has lived or is living through the 
gruelling experience of watching a loved 
ome fight a losing battle with this dis- 
eae—and even Miss Franken admits 
there are “thousands and thousands” of 
such people—this book could scarcely 
be called entertaining reading. 

The protagonist displays an unnatural 
stoicism in her tribulations. But the 
creed of the Naughtons becomes appar- 
ent when, after the death of their son, 
Claudia says, “There isn’t any God, and 
if there is I hate Him!” and David com- 
forts her with this: “I don’t think He 


minds your hating Him.” 


Lost Youth 


Tue Macic Fatracy, by David West- 
heimer. Macmillan. 96 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by W. B. Ready 


In reading the best work of the writers 
who have been raised in the South there 
is a consciousness of a sadness that lies 
beyond the power of their telling. There 
is among them a preoccupation with 
decay and corruption as topics, and for 
all their quiet and beautiful writing 
their mournful, constant diapason tends 
occasionally to remind the reader of an 
dd man’s drooling. 

David Westheimer in this novella has 
captured and transmitted to his readers 
some of the poignancy that surrounds 
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lost youth, but, like his peers and his 
betters among the Southern writers, the 
young author persists in exploring quiv- 
eringly the reactions of a gently nur- 
tured child involved in a squalid action. 
In the books of Faulkner, Capote, War- 
ren, and in the writing of this young 
man also, there is a feeling of kinship 
with a decaying order that gives this 
reader a queer feeling of unease as the 
bloodless, bred-out characters silently 
pass before the mind’s eye. There is not 
a laugh among the whole of them, if the 
word whole can be used concerning 
them. They know how to write, but 
they write wrongly, and it is a shame 
for we could do with their writing. 


The Publishing Business 


Home Town, by Cleveland Amory. 
Harper. 310 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by ]. P. Derum 


The author of The Proper Bostonians 
has another success in Home Town. 
Mr. Amory’s skill as a writer enables 
him to make of a trite situation—honest 
Western youth writes a book, is brought 
East for exploitation, confounds East- 
ern sophisticates—a polished, unpadded 
and highly amusing story. 

This reviewer, however, put down 
Home Town with something of that 
sense of futility and frustration so fre- 
quently experienced in reading “New 
Yorker” fiction. The story in and of it- 
self is so slight and inconsequential as 
to cause speculation as to whether the 
author can have any concept of life 
other than an aimless drifting from no- 
where to oblivion. 

Mr. Amory’s characterizations are 
deft, realistic. One wishes he had ex- 
plored root structures and shown us why 
his personae have become hard in heart 
and flabby in morals—as are most of his 
New Yorkers associated with the pub- 
lishing business. Or why, as in the in- 
stance of the young Westerner from 
“Home Town,” they are wise, humble 
and virtuous. With deeper delving his 
characterizations would probably have 
been exposed full length; would have 
been developed into living characters. 

Because Mr. Amory’s ability as a story 
teller is so exceptional, because his 
mastery of dialogue is so pronounced, 
and his satire so clean and sharp, it is 
impossible not to regret that both his 
story and those who move in it are not 
more substantial and more significant, 


Lite and Spirit 
Of Modern India 


Anp GazeE._eEs Leapinc, by Sudhin N. 
Ghose. Macmillan. 238 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 


The author of this fictionalized story of 
childhood in modern India has had 
broad experience in the field of interna- 
tional relations. And Gazelles Leaping 
testifies to his belief that the practice of 
tolerance will ultimately establish the 
reality of universal brotherhood. 

The story is related from the grave 
point of view of a little Indian boy. He, 
with a cosmopolitan group of other chil- 
dren, attended Sister Svenska’s school 
—“Our School,” as it was called. Attend- 
ing class was an escape for the native- 
born children from the Spartan-like at- 
mosphere of their homes where pleas- 
ure, even in its most innocent forms, 
was regarded as vice, and where age-old 
superstitions were still part of faith. 

Human nature is universally the 
same. And Gazelles Leaping contains 
numerous penetrating character studies 


‘to prove this contention. Moti-Didi, the 


optimistic washwoman who eventually 
adopts the hero when his wealthy foster- 
parents disown him for the sin of want- 
ing to see the circus, Peon-Dada, the 
postman with a philosophy, Cha-Cha, 
the wheelwright whose shop is the vil- 
lage forum where wild-eyed student- 
nihilists bandy words with sage _be- 
whiskered professors, are a few of those 
who people the tale. 

There are numerous references 
throughout to the Indian child’s love of 
his native animals. The story of Mohan, 
a shy, dwarf elephant, his eventual 
growth and victory over excessive tim- 
idity are integral with the hero's per- 
sonal development. 

Verse, song and fable of Indian ori- 
gin round out the story while the spirit 
of this eastern land is captured in clever 
white on black line illustrations by Miss 
Carlile. 

And Gazelles Leaping is an informa- 
tive story of equal interest to adults and 
older children. The direct sociological 
impact of much that it contains will be 
apparent to adults, while younger read- 
ers who are not put off by the author's 
tendency to ramble, will enjoy this tale 
about India, its people and their life. 





and that the deep tragedy of their shal- 
lowness and their superficiality is not 
more fully disclosed. 
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Life and Death of 
Self-Appointed Savior 


Ser Free Barassas, by Ivan Roe. 


Harper. 250 pp. $2.75. ; 


Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 


O.F.M.Cap. 


On the dust jacket of Ivan Roe’s first 
serious novel, Set Free Barabbas, we 
read that the “story is physically excit- 
ing and intellectually disturbing.” Here, 
for a change, is a dust jacket that says 
something exactly right. 

The account of the brief career of 
Daniele Maroc and his abortive revolu- 
tion is physically exciting. A little island 
in the Mediterranean is divided neatly 
into two halves; on one dwell the dis- 
possessed and oppressed natives; on the 
other sport the calloused rich and the 
agents of the police state. One night 
Daniele returns home to the island after 
eight years in a prison camp. There 
follow a morning stirring up the people, 
an afternoon fleeing from the police, an 
evening hiding among the rich, another 
morning, attack, bloodshed, death. Such 
is the career of Daniele Maroc, self- 
appointed savior of his people. 

It is the self-appointed savior in 
Daniele that makes his story intellectu- 
ally disturbing. In several long and 
rather improbable dialogues, _ inter- 
spersed in an otherwise swift and cred- 
ible story, the characters grapple with 
confusing but tantalizing ideas. The 
intellectuals are hypocritical, disillu- 
sioned, frustrated and cynical. The 
sinners are bored and_purposeless. 
Daniele is like Barabbas, a mock savior 
acclaimed by the people—yet suffering 
and dying. 

The author digs deep. But he carries 
no lamp, and the deeper he digs the 
darker it gets. I doubt if Ivan Roe knew 
where he was when he finished. I’m sure 


I didn’t. 


Westward to California 


Juste Tram, by Gwen Bristow. 
Crowell. 564 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 


Garnet Cameron had led a sheltered life 
all of her 18 years as the daughter of a 
conservative banker in New York. Upon 
her graduation from a private academy 
for young ladies in the spring of 1844 
she longed for adventure but saw no 
possible way of attaining it. When she 
fell in love with and married Oliver 
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Hale, a young trader from California 
who had come to buy goods from her 
father, she started on a series of adven- 
tures that would have seemed incredi- 
ble to anyone who had not traveled 
from Santa Fe to California on the 
Jubilee Trail. 

This could have been a superior book, 
for it is the result of a tremendous 
amount of study and research. One can 
easily understand why it took five years 
to write. It is a lengthy and, I feel sure, 
an authentic account of life on the 
Jubilee Trail in 1845. It is packed with 
innumerable interesting facts about 
clothes, food, homes, means of trans- 
portation and the way of life followed 
by these traders and their women-folk. 

The novel is, however, an inferior 
one. It is a long tale and its faults are 
many. Repetitious phrases, weak con- 
nectives and sloppy sentences make one 
wonder how the book was edited. The 
main fault is that the novel is much 
too loosely connected to sustain the 
reader through it’s length. 


“Polack Town” 


Purasxti Pace, by Ruth Tabrah. Har- 
per. 280 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Catharine Gallagher 


The slums of this street scene are those 
of “Polack Town,” a neighborhood in 
the heart of a small, American industrial 
city. Young Steve Kowalski, recently 
returned from four years in the service 
of his country and awaiting appoint- 
ment to the police-force—promised him 
by his Army Captain—longs to escape 
with his lovely wife Irene from this 
“dull, dead end of living.” Nor can the 
reader blame him. 

Miss Tabrah tells us that her people 
are Catholics but there is nothing Catho- 
lic about their thoughts or actions. It is 
true there is the shadowy background 
of “parish life” with the priest present 
at the wedding celebration (brawl 
would be the truer word), Steve and 
Irene attending mid-night Mass once at 
Christmas, and the frantic call for the 
priest (too late) when Steve’s young 
and wayward brother Ben is accidently 
killed. But, there is none of the power 
or glory or victory of a people who live 
and love their Faith. Indeed one finds 
little but evil, morbid superstition and 
brutality. If it was the author's inten- 
tion to arouse her reader’s sympathy in 
the plight of these people and show 


that her “Polacks” are human beings 





and not merely juvenile delinquents, o; 
social mis-fits, she has defeated her pur. 
pose. 

Miss Tabrah has a genuine talent fo; 
creating an atmosphere. One might 
wish that she followed the artistic te. 
straint recommended by the late Mis 
Willa Cather in her excellent essay on 


writing, “The Novel Demeuble.” 


Tale of Innocence 
And Frustration 


THE SHADOW AND THE PEAk, by Rich- 
ard Mason. Macmillan. 298 pp. $3.00, 


Reviewed by Clare Powers 


To term an author “promising” on the 
basis of a second novel seems a little like 
slipping him the gloved fist, since fail- 
ure to “arrive” after one’s initial literary 
excursion is often interpreted as _hav- 
ing had no destination in the first place. 

Yet promise is where you find it—not 
just in first novels—and in this tale of 
innocence and frustration, Mr. Mason's 
immensely high potential reveals itself 
not only in what he achieves but in 
what he fails to achieve. 

With skillful style he sends his heio, 
in flight from a disenchanted marriage, 
to a small Jamaican school and there 
sinks him, into the quagmire of an abor 
tive teaching career and an irritatingly 
tentative romance. 

In his quest for innocence Douglas 
Lockwood uses the negative approach 
of merely backing away from disillusion- 
ment, with the result that he never 
comes face to face with anything. It is as 
much his tendency to back away from 
things as it is his innocence (or lack of 
it) that eventually weighs against him. 
The act by which he unwittingly pre 
cipitates tragedy, kills the very thing he 
seeks and ultimately destroys his hopes 
of happiness is motivated by nothing 
save plain, unadorned expediency. In 
short, he prolongs a stupid affair with 
the headmaster’s wife simply because it 
is easier to give in to a neurotic woman 
than to send her packing. 

One can only wonder what Douglas 
would have done with innocence had 
he been able to grasp it, and that, ina 
nutshell, is author Mason’s problem. 
That he should have seen fit to wage 
his battle of ideas in such a pallid char 
acter is not that he is wanting in crafts: 
manship but rather that those ideas are 
so tentative they find their best expres 
sion only in the tangential Douglas. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


by ROGER CAPEL 





February, 1950 


anuAry and the beginning of Febru- 

ary are not, as a rule, a period of in- 
tense interest in the book world over 
here. The Christmas rush is over; read- 
ers, presumably, are busy over the pres- 
ents they have received, reviewers are 
recovering from the spate of work that 
went into the Christmas book supple- 
ments and are preparing for the pub- 
lishers’ Spring lists which are just now 
beginning to appear. But we don't keep 
to the Autumn and the Spring in the 
way we used to, and there is generally a 
trickle from the publishers all the time. 
That is a good thing, for it enables some 
books to obtain an adequate notice 
when, under former conditions, they 
might have passed into undeserved 
oblivion crowded out by their many 
tivals for the reviewer's notice. 

From the pen of Dom Hubert van 
Zeller, O.S.B., comes more than a tric- 
kl Two volumes (both published by 
Burns Oates and Washbourne at seven 
shillings and sixpence each) have re- 
cently appeared as additions to the long 
list already standing to this author's 
name. Moments of Light is a treatise on 
the life of prayer, but by no means an 
ordinary treatise. Its subject matter in- 
deed is the purgative and illuminative 
ways, but its approach is novel. It is 
divided into short chapters or para- 
graphs and makes thus for easy reading; 
in spite of the inherent difficulty of the 
subject the argument is easy to follow. 
But this is not “tabloid” spiritually, it is 
the real thing though the idiom is per- 
haps more refreshingly contemporary 
than most. The companion volume 
(Famine of the Spirit) is a little wider 
in scope; it gathers up loose ends and 
fits them into the scheme. With alle- 
gories, “parables” and some other devices 
it helps out what might otherwise be a 
dificult theme. It is a consoling book. 
Both may seem to be intended for priests 
and religious—they will indeed be of 
particular interest to them—all the same 
it is no “cloistered virtue” that they 
preach, and in these days of a growing 
lay apostolate it is more than ever neces- 
sary that such “apostles” lives should be 
founded on interior prayer. Father van 
Zeller has provided them with two books 
which should prove more than ordi- 
narily helpful. He is a worthy successor 
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to that earlier English Benedictine 
master of the spiritual life, Dom Augus- 
tine Baker, and his books breathe that 
same tranquil and helpful spirit. 

Good religious biographies can serve 
as spiritual reading, sometimes of a high 
order. It was with high hopes, therefore, 
that I turned to M. V. Woodgate’s life 
of that great spiritual director of the 
17th century and second superior of the 
French Oratory Charles de Condren 
(Browne and Nolan, seven shillings and 
sixpence) because I remembered her 
remarkable Abbe Edgeworth of a few 
years back. Unfortunately her latest 
book is disappointing. Miss Woodgate 
has done some hard research and read 
the long 17th century life by Amelote 
and all the modern French ones as well, 
and yet I finished her book without any 
clear idea of why de Condren was a 
spiritual giant (in a period of spiritual 
giants) and where lay the essentials or 
the greatness of his teaching. Following 
Bremond, Miss Woodgate shows de 
Condren as the successor of de Berulle 
not merely in the government of the 
Oratory but in carrying on the same line 
of teaching. She is of course entitled to 
her view, but readers too are entitled to 
know that there is another view Clately 
put forward with some force by Mon- 
sieur Louis Cognet) which seems to 
prove that de Condren was essentially 
“un-Berullean.” In any case it is becom- 
ing increasingly obvious that the vast 
canvas of the late Abbe Bremond’s 
History of Religious Thought in France 
(the first three volumes of the nine have 
been translated into English) does not 
always bear a detailed examination. And 
religious biography requires much more 
than platitudes, even when they are 
pious, especially when a figure of such 
greatness as de Condren is the subject. 


iz ROM religious biography to auto 
biography. I came to I Leap over the 
Wall by Monica Baldwin (Hamish 
Hamilton, fifteen shillings) with misgiv- 
ings for it is the story of a woman who 
had spent some 27 years as a nun in an 
enclosed contemplative convent, and the 
very same morning that the book ar- 
rived I had just spent my time at break- 
fast reading Father James Brodrick’s 
slashing review of it in The ‘Tablet. In 
spite of all this I couldn’t put the book 


down until I had finished it. It is not, 
of course, a Maria Monkish tale of an 
ex-nun, but the story of a woman who 
left her convent with a papal dispensa- 
tion and is still a devout Catholic. If 
she were not she could not have written 
this book. And she can write. The prin- 
cipal part of the book is an account of 
her struggle for existence when she had 
to start all over again in middle age (and 
in a war-struck world) and her re-adjust- 
ment to modern life (remember she “left 
the world” just before World War 1). 
From time to time there are flashes back 
to the convent. It is described sympa- 
thetically, but not sentimentally, and 
with the insight given by so long an 
acquaintance. And herein lies the pe- 
culiar value of the book. It is one of the 
troubles of the Catholic author in this 
country that his books are, naturally 
enough, published by Catholic firms, 
and so are labelled. This book is being 
read (it went through four impressions 
in about a month) by non-Catholics 
very largely, and cannot do anything 
but good. For it explains the contempla- 
tive life and the Mystical Body to people 
who so often have either never helitd of 
such things or have not the slightest 
idea what they are about. The book is 
authentic; there is nothing “bogus” 
about it. 

Three books from the U.S.A. con- 
tinue to sell very well over here. Thomas 
Merton’s Elected Silence and Seeds of 
Contemplation, though published by a 
Catholic firm, have reached a consider- 
able non-Catholic public. The third 
book is Through God’s Underground 
by Father George as told to Greta 
Palmer (all three are published by Hol- 
lis and Carter). 

Finally, a word or two about Eras- 
mus, Tyndale and More by W. E. 
Campbell (Eyre and Spottiswoode, fif- 
teen shillings). Campbell’s book is a 
study of the characters of the three men 
and their relations to each other. What 
I found most interesting was the study 
of Erasmus, an attempt—which appears 
successful—at a rehabilitation, but what 
stands out in startling fashion is the 
extraordinary appropriateness of so 
much that Thomas More wrote not 
only for his own age but for our own 
too. This is a book to possess rather than 
to borrow from the circulating library. 
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Life and Death of 
Self-Appointed Savior 


Set Free Barapsas, by Ivan Roe. 


Harper. 250 pp. $2.75. ; 


Reviewed by Demetrius Manousos, 


O.F.M.Cap. 


On the dust jacket of Ivan Roe’s first 
serious novel, Set Free Barabbas, we 
read that the “story is physically excit- 
ing and intellectually disturbing.” Here, 
for a change, is a dust jacket that says 
something exactly right. 

The account of the brief career of 
Daniele Maroc and his abortive revolu- 
tion is physically exciting. A little island 
in the Mediterranean is divided neatly 
into two halves; on one dwell the dis- 
possessed and oppressed natives; on the 
other sport the calloused rich and the 
agents of the police state. One night 
Daniele returns home to the island after 
eight years in a prison camp. There 
follow a morning stirring up the people, 
an afternoon fleeing from the police, an 
evening hiding among the rich, another 
morning, attack, bloodshed, death. Such 
is the career of Daniele Maroc, self- 
appointed savior of his people. 

It is the self-appointed savior in 
Daniele that makes his story intellectu- 
ally disturbing. In several long and 
rather improbable dialogues, _ inter- 
spersed in an otherwise swift and cred- 
ible story, the characters grapple with 
confusing but tantalizing ideas. The 
intellectuals are hypocritical, disillu- 
sioned, frustrated and cynical. The 
sinners are bored and_purposeless. 
Daniele is like Barabbas, a mock savior 
acclaimed by the people—yet suffering 
and dying. 

The author digs deep. But he carries 
no lamp, and the deeper he digs the 
darker it gets. I doubt if Ivan Roe knew 
where he was when he finished. I’m sure 


I didn't. 


Westward to California 


Jusiee Tram, by Gwen Bristow. 
Crowell. 564 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 


Garnet Cameron had led a sheltered life 
all of her 18 years as the daughter of a 
conservative banker in New York. Upon 
her graduation from a private academy 
for young ladies in the spring of 1844 
she longed for adventure but saw no 
possible way of attaining it. When she 
fell in love with and married Oliver 
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Hale, a young trader from California 
who had come to buy goods from her 
father, she started on a series of adven- 
tures that would have seemed incredi- 
ble to anyone who had not traveled 
from Santa Fe to California on the 
Jubilee Trail. 

This could have been a superior book, 
for it is the result of a tremendous 
amount of study and research. One can 
easily understand why it took five years 
to write. It is a lengthy and, I feel sure, 
an authentic account of life on the 
Jubilee Trail in 1845. It is packed with 
innumerable interesting facts about 
clothes, food, homes, means of trans- 
portation and the way of life followed 
by these traders and their women-folk. 

The novel is, however, an inferior 
one. It is a long tale and its faults are 
many. Repetitious phrases, weak con- 
nectives and sloppy sentences make one 
wonder how the book was edited. The 
main fault is that the novel is much 
too loosely connected to sustain the 
reader through it’s length. 


“Polack Town” 

Putasxi Pace, by Ruth Tabrah. Har- 
per. 280 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Catharine Gallagher 


The slums of this street scene are those 
of “Polack Town,” a neighborhood in 
the heart of a small, American industrial 
city. Young Steve Kowalski, recently 
returned from four years in the service 
of his country and awaiting appoint- 
ment to the police-force—promised him 
by his Army Captain—longs to escape 
with his lovely wife Irene from this 
“dull, dead end of living.” Nor can the 
reader blame him. 

Miss ‘Tabrah tells us that her people 
are Catholics but there is nothing Catho- 
lic about their thoughts or actions. It is 
true there is the shadowy background 
of “parish life” with the priest present 
at the wedding celebration (brawl 
would be the truer word), Steve and 
Irene attending mid-night Mass once at 
Christmas, and the frantic call for the 
priest (too late) when Steve’s young 
and wayward brother Ben is accidently 
killed. But, there is none of the power 
or glory or victory of a people who live 
and love their Faith. Indeed one finds 
little but evil, morbid superstition and 
brutality. If it was the author's inten- 
tion to arouse her reader’s sympathy in 
the plight of these people and show 


that her “Polacks” are human beings 


and not merely juvenile delinquents, o 
social mis-fits, she has defeated her pur. 
pose. 

Miss Tabrah has a genuine talent for 
creating an atmosphere. One might 
wish that she followed the artistic re 
straint recommended by the late Miss 
Willa Cather in her excellent essay on 
writing, “The Novel Demeuble.” 


Tale of Innocence 
And Frustration 


THe SHADOW AND THE P kak, by Rich- 
ard Mason. Macmillan. 298 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Clare Powers 


To term an author “promising” on the 
basis of a second novel seems a little like 
slipping him the gloved fist, since fail- 
ure to “arrive” after one’s initial literary 
excursion is often interpreted as hay- 
ing had no destination in the first place. 

Yet promise is where you find it—not 
just in first novels—and in this tale of 
innocence and frustration, Mr. Mason’s 
immensely high potential reveals itself 
not only in what he achieves but in 
what he fails to achieve. 

With skillful style he sends his heio, 
in flight from a disenchanted marriage, 
to a small Jamaican school and there 
sinks him, into the quagmire of an abor- 
tive teaching career and an irritatingly 
tentative romance. 

In his quest for innocence Douglas 
Lockwood uses the negative approach 
of merely backing away from disillusion- 
ment, with the result that he never 
comes face to face with anything. It is as 
much his tendency to back away from 
things as it is his innocence (or lack of 
it) that eventually weighs against him. 
The act by which he unwittingly pre 
cipitates tragedy, kills the very thing he 
seeks and ultimately destroys his hopes 
of happiness is motivated by nothing 
save plain, unadorned expediency. In 
short, he prolongs a stupid affair with 
the headmaster’s wife simply because it 
is easier to give in to a neurotic woman 
than to send her packing. 

One can only wonder what Douglas 
would have done with innocence had 
he been able to grasp it, and that, ina 
nutshell, is author Mason’s problem. 
That he should have seen fit to wage 
his battle of ideas in such a pallid char- 
acter is not that he is wanting in crafts 
manship but rather that those ideas are 
so tentative they find their best expres 
sion only in the tangential Douglas. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


by ROGER CAPEL 





February, 1950 
Way ax and the beginning of Febru- 


ary are not, as a rule, a period of in- 
tense interest in the book world over 
here. The Christmas rush is over; read- 
ets, presumably, are busy over the pres- 
ents they have received, reviewers are 
recovering from the spate of work that 
went into the Christmas book supple- 
ments and are preparing for the pub- 
lishers’ Spring lists which are just now 
beginning to appear. But we don’t keep 
to the Autumn and the Spring in the 
way we used to, and there is generally a 
trickle from the publishers all the time. 
That is a good thing, for it enables some 
books to obtain an adequate notice 
when, under former conditions, they 
might have passed into undeserved 
oblivion crowded out by their many 
tivals for the reviewer's notice. 

From the pen of Dom Hubert van 
Zeller, O.S.B., comes more than a tric- 
kle. Two volumes (both published by 
Burns Oates and Washbourne at seven 
shillings and sixpence each) have re- 
cently appeared as additions to the long 
list already standing to this author's 
name. Moments of Light is a treatise on 
the life of prayer, but by no means an 
ordinary treatise. Its subject matter in- 
deed is the purgative and illuminative 
ways, but its approach is novel. It is 
divided into short chapters or para- 
graphs and makes thus for easy reading; 
in spite of the inherent difficulty of the 
subject the argument is easy to follow. 
But this is not “tabloid” spiritually, it is 
the real thing though the idiom is per- 
haps more refreshingly contemporary 
than most. The companion volume 
(Famine of the Spirit) is a little wider 
in scope; it gathers up loose ends and 
fits them into the scheme. With alle- 
gories, “parables” and some other devices 
it helps out what might otherwise be a 
dificult theme. It is a consoling book. 
Both may seem to be intended for priests 
and religious—they will indeed be of 
particular interest to them—all the same 
it is no “cloistered virtue” that they 
preach, and in these days of a growing 
lay apostolate it is more than ever neces- 
sary that such “apostles” lives should be 
founded on interior prayer. Father van 
Zeller has provided them with two books 
which should prove more than ordi- 
narily helpful. He is a worthy successor 
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to that earlier English Benedictine 
master of the spiritual life, Dom Augus- 
tine Baker, and his books breathe that 
same tranquil and helpful spirit. 

Good religious biographies can serve 
as spiritual reading, sometimes of a high 
order. It was with high hopes, therefore, 
that I turned to M. V. Woodgate’s life 
of that great spiritual director of the 
17th century and second superior of the 
French Oratory Charles de Condren 
(Browne and Nolan, seven shillings and 
sixpence) because I remembered her 
remarkable Abbe Edgeworth of a few 
years back. Unfortunately her latest 
book is disappointing. Miss Woodgate 
has done some hard research and read 
the long 17th century life by Amelote 
and all the modern French ones as well, 
and yet I finished her book without any 
clear idea of why de Condren was a 
spiritual giant (in a period of spiritual 
giants) and where lay the essentials or 
the greatness of his teaching. Following 
Bremond, Miss Woodgate shows de 
Condren as the successor of de Berulle 
not merely in the government of the 
Oratory but in carrying on the same line 
of teaching. She is of course entitled to 
her view, but readers too are entitled to 
know that there is another view (lately 
put forward with some force by Mon- 
sieur Louis Cognet) which seems to 
prove that de Condren was essentially 
“un-Berullean.” In any case it is becom- 
ing increasingly obvious that the vast 
canvas of the late Abbe Bremond’s 
History of Religious Thought in France 
(the first three volumes of the nine have 
been translated into English) does not 
always bear a detailed examination. And 
religious biography requires much more 
than platitudes, even when they are 
pious, especially when a figure of such 
greatness as de Condren is the subject. 


F ROM religious biography to auto 
biography. I came to I Leap over the 
Wall by Monica Baldwin (Hamish 
Hamilton, fifteen shillings) with misgiv- 
ings for it is the story of a woman who 
had spent some 27 years as a nun in an 
enclosed contemplative convent, ang the 
very same morning that the book ar- 
rived I had just spent my time at break- 
fast reading Father James Brodrick’s 
slashing review of it in The ‘Tablet. In 
spite of all this I couldn’t put the book 


down until I had finished it. It is not, 
of course, a Maria Monkish tale of an 
ex-nun, but the story of a woman who 
left her convent with a papal dispensa- 
tion and is still a devout Catholic. If 
she were not she could not have written 
this book. And she can write. The prin- 
cipal part of the book is an account of 
her struggle for existence when she had 
to start all over again in middle age (and 
in a war-struck world) and her re-adjust- 
ment to modern life (remember she “left 
the world” just before World War 1). 
From time to time there are flashes back 
to the convent. It is described sympa- 
thetically, but not sentimentally, and 
with the insight given by so long an 
acquaintance. And herein lies the pe- 
culiar value of the book. It is one of the 
troubles of the Catholic author in this 
country that his books are, naturally 
enough, published by Catholic firms, 
and so are labelled. This book is being 
read (it went through four impressions 
in about a month) by non-Catholics 
very largely, and cannot do anything 
but good. For it explains the contempla- 
tive life and the Mystical Body to people 
who so often have either never heard of 
such things or have not the slightest 
idea what they are about. The book is 
authentic; there is nothing “bogus” 
about it. 

Three books from the U.S.A. con- 
tinue to sell very well over here. Thomas 
Merton’s Elected Silence and Seeds of 
Contemplation, though published by a 
Catholic firm, have reached a consider- 
able non-Catholic public. The third 
book is Through God's Underground 
by Father George as told to Greta 
Palmer (all three are published by Hol- 
lis and Carter). 

Finally, a word or two about Eras- 
mus, Tyndale and More by W. E. 
Campbell (Eyre and Spottiswoode, fif- 
teen shillings). Campbell's book is a 
study of the characters of the three men 
and their relations to each other. What 
I found most interesting was the study 
of Erasmus, an attempt—which appears 
successful—at a rehabilitation, but what 
stands out in startling fashion is the 
extraordinary appropriateness of so 
much that Thomas More wrote not 
only for his own age but for our own 
too. This is a book to possess rather than 
to borrow from the circulating library. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 





Dramatic History 
Of the Civil War 


Lincoin Finps A GENERAL, by Kenneth 
P. Williams. Macmillan. 2 vols. 902 
pp- $12.50. 

Reviewed by Rev. G. J. Undreiner 


History it is, and that by a non-historian. 
But the author is a trained scholar, and 
for 40 years he has been attached to the 
faculty of Indiana University. Because 
he is also a soldier, the author’s treat- 
ment here of the first three years of the 
Civil War (1861-1864) reads like a 
personal experience, for Mr. Williams 
has a keen understanding of things mili- 
tary. Being a professor in the field of 
mathematics, his work is marked with 
great precision. In addition, Mr. Wil- 
liams is a good story-teller. 

The two volumes are divided into 24 
chapters, 13 and 11 respectively. The 
902 pages are apportioned as follows: 
715 pages to the narrative, 108 pages 
to notes, 34 pages to 9 appendices, 7 
pages to bibliography, and, finally, 36 
pages to a double-column index. There 
are 1] photographic illustrations and 47 
maps. The end-papers also depict maps, 
the front map takes in the whole theater 
of the war and indicates the railroad 
lines, while the rear map features the 
eastern war area. 

Since this entire work is projected as 
a history of Grant’s campaigning and 
winning of the war, the first two vol- 
umes are written in the manner of a 
flash-back. The initial chapter, accord- 
ingly, gives a preview of Grant. The 
second chapter, the longest chapter of 
the published part, serves as an intro- 
duction and sets the stage for the action 
of the subsequent pages. The disloyalty 
of even members of President Buchan- 
an’s cabinet, Southerners who dishonor- 
ably misused their office to abet the 
cause of secession, is clearly brought 
out, as is also Buchanan’s weakness. The 
tragic fall of Fort Sumter, the result of 
several human blunders and vices, is 
really dramatically recalled. So, too, are 
all the following battles, up to and in- 
cluding Gettysburgh and Chickamauga. 

While in “winter quarters,” we are 
anxiously waiting for the Wilderness 
Campaign and Appomatox, which are to 
be treated in another promised two 
volumes. 
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Short History of 
Past Twenty Years 


Soviet ExPANSION AND THE WEsT, by 
Anthony Trawick Bouscaren. 199 pp. 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by Reginald Coffey, O.P. 


For those who are seeking peace of mind 
or peace of soul in this troubled world 
this book is not recommended, for read- 
ing it is enough to fill with disgust any 
thinking man who is at all concerned 
with the welfare of his fellow men or 
with the future of Christian civilization. 
Soviet Expansion and the West is a 
short history of the past 20 years, espe- 
cially of the past decade. It is a sober 
work, heavily documented, relating the 
history of Russian aggression with no 
effort at emotional appeal, but even the 
very coldness and sobriety of the style 
adds to the reader’s horror. When Mr. 
Bouscaren, for example, coldly states 
that Roosevelt and Churchill sold out 
Poland and sent hundreds of thousands 
of Poles to their deaths, gives his refer- 
ence, and makes no further comment, 
the effect on the reader is more pro- 
found than that produced by all of 
Westbrook Pegler’s billingsgate on the 
subject of our ex-president. With the 
same brevity and lack of passion he 
records the fall of Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Roumania, Jugoslavia and 
Eastern Germany, merely pointing out 
the shameful role played by the United 
States in the fall of each, and seldom 
using such strong terms as perfidious, 
traitorous or nauseating. He believes 
that the United States played her 
shameful part through weakness and an 
overpowering desire for peace, although 
he does recognize that the work of Com- 
munists or Communist sympathizers 
and/or tools had much to do with the 
shaping of our policy towards Russia. 
Mr. Bouscaren sees one hope that the 
entire world, including the United 
States, may not become tributaries of 
the Soviet government, and that hope 
lies in the rise of Christian Democracy, 
as exemplified in Germany by Konrad 
Adenauer and the Christian Democrats; 
and in France by Georges Bidault and 
the M.R.P., to mention only the two 
most difficult countries where the Chris- 
tian Democrats are at present operating 
and meeting with some success. This 





may be true. Probably France is bette 
off under Premier Bidault and his coal. 
tion government than it would be under 
General De Gaulle and his Rally of the 
French People but the willingness of 
the Christian Democrats to go along 
with the Communists in so many cases 
leads one at times to wonder if they can 
do more than delay the ultimate victory 
of the Reds. The fate of Central Europe 
proves that you can’t cooperate with the 
Communists. You wipe them out or 
they wipe you out. This is the stand of 
De Gaulle and perhaps the principle 
reason why he broke with the M.RP, 
To this reviewer there seems a deal of 
wisdom in the words of Kurt Schu- 
macher, leader of the German Socialists: 
“the Christian Democrats are the fifth 
column of world Bolshevism.” 


Account of Preparation 
For Normandy Invasion 


OverturE TO Over oan, by Lt. Gen. 
Sir Frederick Morgan. Doubleday. 
302 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by John P. Long 


As early as April, 1942—when the mili- 
tary outlook still seemed bleak for the 
Allies—it was determined that the com- 
plete defeat of Germany would result 
only by a gigantic invasion across the 
English Channel. The plan came to be 
called Operation Overlord, the actual in- 
vasion taking place two years later, in 
June 1944, and resulted in the defeat of 
Germany. At the Casablanca Confer- 
ence in January, 1943 General Morgan, 
a professional British soldier and the 
author of this book, was selected Chief 
of Staff for a commander yet to be 
named—Dwight Eisenhower was not 
appointed until January, 1944. 
General Morgan’s account of the end: 
less planning, the myriad details neces- 
sary to complete the plan Overlord, will 
be of considerable interest to the mili 
tary student or to the layman whose 
interest lies in military history. The co- 
ordination of temperamental differences 
in the American and British staff off- 
cers, the vastness of the plan itself, 
problems of supply, shipping, naval co 
operation, civil administration—all under 
the cloak of secrecy—is written with 
engaging honesty and modesty. 
Some of the personal anecdotes até 
rewarding: “. . . 1 was shown the Prime 
Minister’s latest gift, a magnificent il 
luminated terrestrial globe. . . . There 
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was something infinitely inspiring in 
watching the great man reach up for 
the special handle he had fitted at the 
North Pole so that he might twist and 
wirl the whole inhabited world as 
wited the train of thought of the mo- 
ment.” It is fortunate for us that Mr. 
Churchill, temporarily at least, could 
wirl the globe and that soldiers of the 
aliber of General Morgan assisted in 
the planning of the spectacular invasion 


Spanish Exploration of 
Western United States 


CorONADO, KNIGHT OF PUEBLOS AND 
Prains, by Herbert E. Bolton. Whit- 
tlesey House. 491 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Paul S. Lietz 


Those interested in the history of the 
Southwest need no introduction to the 
work of Herbert E. Bolton. As a writer 
of history and biography and especially 
asa teacher and scholar, he has prob- 
ably done more than any of his con- 
temporaries to spread the knowledge of 
the Hispanic backgrounds of American 
history. 

Professor Bolton has stimulated his 
students with his own enthusiasm and 
with his firm belief that truth in Amer- 
ican history must be sought in the ap- 
proach which places the relatively nar- 
tw Anglo-Saxon culture in proper re- 
ltionship to the other great cultures, 
particularly the Spanish, which make 
up our heritage. 

His most recent volume has as a kind 
of center piece the famous expedition 
of Francisco Vasquez de Coronado. This 
stalwart set out from Mexico City in 
1540 with three hundred Spaniards, in- 
cluding some pioneering wives, innum- 
erable Indian allies, mules and horses, 
and a walking commissary of several 
hundred head of cattle and sheep. This 
motley army marched up the Pacific 
coast, through Sinaloa and Sonora into 
Arizona and New Mexico, over the 
Texas plains into Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas, until they crossed the Arkansas 
tiver and reached the fabled town of 
Quivira. Many “firsts” were established 
on the way as the army or detachments 
of it visited the lower Colorado, the 
Grand Canyon (one group even tried 
to descend into the chasm but failed) 
and the great buffalo plains. The re- 
corded history of the whole area from 
California to Kansas begins with this 
remarkable journey of exploration. 
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Bolton places this epic trip in per- 
spective with other great 16th century 
Spanish explorations of the United 
States: the wanderings of Cabeza de 
Vaca, Cow Head, in the Mexican Gulf 
area; the excursion of Fray Marcos de 
Niza, who set Mexico on fire with 
imaginative stories of the Seven Golden 
Cities to the North; and the warlike 
expedition of Hernando de Soto in 
southeastern United States which was 
contemporary and, at one point in Ar- 
kansas, almost in conjunction with his 
arch rival Coronado. Altogether, the 
book gives a complete account of the 
work of Spanish exploration in an area 
covering half the United States at a 
time when the founding of Jamestown, 
the first English settlement, was still 
over half a century away. 

Though devoid of such trappings as 
footnotes, the book is the work of a 
careful historian. A fine bibliography 
and notes on each chapter are provided 
for those who wish to delve further. The 
whole account is authenticated by Bol- 
ton’s own travels in which he traced 
out the ancient route step, by step over 
its entire course. Sometimes the inter- 
polations are amusing— “. . . their route 
after leaving the bridge was north of 
but converged with the line of the Rock 
Island Railroad and of Highway 54-66.” 
Such items illustrate at once the thor- 
oughness of research and the historian’s 
tender care for accuracy. 


Escape from Prison Camp 


THe Woopen Horsz, by Eric Williams. 
Harper. 255 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Edward J. Cawley 


This is the story of an escape from the 
German prison Stalag-Luft III. 

If this conjures up a vision in your 
mind of a resolute, heroic group being 
dramatic through chapter after chapter, 
then you are in for a most pleasant sur- 
prise when you read this book. 

True enough, Peter Howard and 
John Clinton did escape and eventually 
reach England, but the factual telling 
of their story once again brings to mind 
the bromidic but none the less true 
statement that truth is stranger than 
fiction. 


To get a slight idea of some of the 
difficulties involved, go to your yard, dig 
a hole 2% feet square and 5 feet deep, 
then dig forward for 110 feet. This must 
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all be done with your fingernails and a 
small trowel, and no trace of the earth 
you have removed must be apparent, nor 
can the entrance to your tunnel be seen. 
Oh, yes, this must be accomplished un- 
discovered, while guards are looking for 
just that sort of thing. Howard and 
Clinton did it and, of course, once they 
got out, their difficulties really began. 
How they did it and what followed 
makes this a most fascinating story. 

This is a book that is difhcult, if not 
impossible, to put down once you have 
started it. 

A final note. The story is equally, as 
interesting to the distaff side of the 
family if the difficulty I had in getting 
my wife to give it up is anything from 


which to judge. 


Tea and Yachts 


Tue Lipton Story, by Alex Waugh. 
Doubleday. 277 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 


Despite what seems like a whitewash 
biography of the poor Irish lad who emi- 
grated with his parents to Scotland to 
become a fabulous character in a fabu- 
lous period, Thomas Lipton emerges as 
coldblooded, mercenary, autocratic, ego- 
tistic and ruthless. Even his “charities” 
seem to have been motivated by a con- 
suming fever for publicity for Lipton’s, 
Ltd. 

Starting with a small ham and bacon 
shop in Glasgow, Lipton erected a vast 
commercial empire in the British Isles 
and the United States. His whole life 
was his work—and his Shamrock yachts. 
Solely by chance and premonition his 
life was ruled, says the author. 

Again and again the biographer in- 
sists that Lipton, the very Galahad of 
multi-millionaires, procured his wealth 
absolutely honestly. But the Army brib- 
ery scandal and its outcome certainly 
point in the opposite direction. 

This reviewer cannot escape the teas- 
ing feeling that more of the actual Lip- 
ton has been cloaked than revealed in 


The Lipton Story. 


“inn 


The fierce poet of the Middle Ages 
wrote, “Abandon hope all ye who enter 
here” over the gates of the ‘lower world. 
The emancipated poets of to-day have 
written it over the gates of this world. 


G. K. Chesterton: 
Charles Dickens 
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Is Present “Cold War” 
Actually a Real War? 


Tue Cominc DEFEAT oF COMMUNISM, 
by James Burnham. John Day. 278 
pp- $3.50. 


Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 
The highlighted review of the histori- 


cal situation, the analysis of the domi- 
nant physical and political factors, the 
plans and organization to meet the 
“extreme situation” which exists in the 
world today may not draw the reader’s 
approval; but, whether approval or dis- 
approval results, the reader will do con- 
siderable mental furrowing to prove his 
stand. 


Within the limitations set by the 
author, a political crisis between two 
power centers incompatible with each 
other and a physical crisis which con- 
sists of the weapons capable of anni- 
hilating civilized society, there is dem- 
onstrated the existence of the catastro- 
phic point of view. This point of view 
is shown while the fundamental as- 
sumptions underlying the concepts of 
the West and of the Soviet are brought 
into view. A simple example suffices 
to convey the thesis. “For the commu- 
nists, the international conferences are 
not mechanisms whereby to secure 
deals, bargains, adjustments, agree- 
ments, or steps toward peace. For the 
communists, these conferences are bat- 
tlegrounds. . . .” 


In order to meet the crisis there is 
erected a plan and an organization. 
Both are based upon the fact that the 
traditional demarcation between peace 
and war has been discarded and there- 
fore untraditional methods must be used 
to meet a power which implants in 
every front organization a professional 
agent. 


- The practical solution given by Burn- 
ham, wedded to the philosophic con- 
tent of the encyclical on Atheistic Com- 
munism by Pius XI, gives the reader a 
good working knowledge of the prob- 
lem and possible solution. ‘In many in- 
stances a reader will find himself re- 
checking such pertinent sentences as: 
“A third powerful factor in the diffu- 
sion of Communism is the conspiracy 
of silence on the part of a large sec- 
tion of the non-Catholic press of the 
world” or “The Communism of today, 
more emphatically than similar move- 
ments in the past, conceals in itself a 


‘belief in Communism, 





Six Autobiographies 
Of Former Communists 


Tue Gop Tuar Farcep, edited by Rich- 
ard Grossman. Harper. 273 pp. $3.50, 


Reviewed by David Young 


Of the many recent books on Commu- 
nism The God That Failed is both one 
of the most important and one of the 
most interesting. In it four former Com- 
munists, Arthur Koestler, Richard 
Wright, Ignazio Silone and Stephen 
Spender, and two highly sympathetic 
friends of Communism, Andre Gide 
and Louis Fischer, give an autobiogra- 
phical account of their connections with 
the Communist party and of their final 
break with it. 

The total result is an explanation of 
what the powerful attraction of Com 
munism is for highly intelligent men. 
Highly intelligent men, but men with- 
out definite religious beliefs, it should 
be added, because one of the greatest 
attractions of Communism for these men 
seems to have been that it gave them 
something outside of and above them- 
selves in which to believe. Rather 
frightening is the impression given that, 
now that these men have given up their 
their highest 
hopes seem to be placed in various forms 
of idealistic political programs. 

As might be expected from the au- 
thor of Darkness at Noon, the piece by 
Arthur Koestler is the most revealing. 
Mr. Koestler makes quite plain that 
Communism is more than a matter of 
politics, and the implication would seem 
to be clear that it will take more than 
the work of politicians to stop it. 

Of great interest to American Catho- 
lics should be the piece by Richard 
Wright who became a member of the 
Party, on Chicago’s South side, because 
up until that time he, a Negro, had 
never found any whitemen, except the 
Communists, who would treat him with 
respect. 

The other four pieces are all of in- 
terest. 

This book may well turn out to be 
one of the important documents studied 
by future historians interested in Con- 
munism. 








false messianic idea.” After 13 years 
some root ideas expressed in “Divini 
Redemptoris” concerning the nature of 
Communism may now find their way 
into the market place! 
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Poets and Scholars 
Of the Middle Ages 


Tue WANDERING Scuoxars, by Helen 
Waddell. Holt. 331 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Virginia W. Callahan 


Begun as an introduction to her ex- 
cellent volume of translations of Medi- 
aeval Latin Lyrics (Books on Trial, 
July-August, 1949) and first printed in 
1929 this study, according to the author, 
is not a history of the Vagantes but a 
record “of the visitations of lyric beauty 
in mediaeval verse.” It is difficult to 
imagine a more propitious initiation into 
“this miracle of bud and blossom” than 
that provided by this sensitive and poetic 
scholar. The interweaving of the classi- 
cal and Christian elements in the tap- 
estry of mediaeval thought has seldom 
been described so vividly and with such 
insight. Only infrequently does one 
come upon a little volume so learned 
but so lacking in pedantry, so illuminat- 
ing but so free from the didactic, an 
achievement possible only through a 
wise selection of quotations and a sure 
intuition for suggestion. 

The first chapters describe the break 
with pagan learning. There follows a 
fine detecting of “the good things” 
which came out of that most discredited 
of centuries, the 10th, and an acute ap- 
praisal of the humanism of that cur- 
rently fashionable century, the 12th. 
The climax of the book is found in the 
three last chapters on the Archpoet, an 
unnamed but highly individualistic per- 
sonality, his fellows of the ordo vagorum, 
and the singing scholars like Abe!ard. 
Among the appendices of special value 
is the text of the Latin lyrics translated 
in the body of the work and a good 
selected bibliography for further read- 
ing. What might have become a mere 
catalogue of authors and types becomes 
a garden of delight, varied and pleas- 
ing, because Miss Waddell is so aware 
of the many-sidedness of the singing 
voice of that era. 

This book and its companion volume 
of text and translation provide fascinat- 
ing material for a course in secular medi- 
aeval poetry. They offer, too, a clever 
means of recapturing a feeling for the 
Latin language to those with a nostalgia 
for their Horace and Catullus. 
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Poetic Drama of 
St. Joan of Arc 


THe Mystery oF THE CHARITY OF 
Joan oF Arc, by Charles Peguy. 
Translated by Julian Green. Pan- 
theon. 216 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary David, 
S.S.N.D. 


Peguy meant this to be a provoking 
drama. It is—but perhaps not for the 
reason intended. 

Fifteen years he labored upon it. Yet 
what he has produced is certainly not 
“theatre,” scarcely even “closet drama” 
—unless the chamber be conceived as 
large enough for the reader’s furious 
pacing! The fact is, Peguy cared not a 
straw for form and had such a childish 
passion for words that he could not re- 
frain from writing them over and over 
without change of context. Under this 
“stream of consciousness” method, the 
reader finds himself continually battling 
for foothold. 

What unity the composition has cen- 
ters upon the psychological preparation 
of Saint Joan for her vocation. We find 
her at thirteen, a shepherdess with a 
reputation for piety that is rather cast 
up to her by her little friend, Hauviette. 
Joan is suffering from a secret distress 
of soul which can only be assuaged by 





Julian Green, translator of 
Peguy’s Joan of Arc 


consultation with the Franciscan Sister, 
Madame Gervaise. When the latter ar- 
rives, she comprehends at once the girl’s 
passionate grief over the wars and sins 
of the world and of her own family. ‘The 
nun tries to lead the child to an under- 
standing of the value of suffering as 
expiation. In an ecstasy, she describes 
the Passion and Our Lady’s part in it. 
When Joan cries out that Frenchmen 
would not have deserted Our Lord, 
Madame Gervaise persistently admon- 
ishes her not to be proud. Finally they 
part, with some coolness. The curtain 
falls on Joan’s apostrophe to Orleans. So 
much—or so little—for drama. 


However, if the reader yields to 
Peguy’s enthusiasm, he will at times be 
profoundly stirred. The doctrine of the 
communion of saints and that of the 
Mystical Body of Christ have rarely 
been treated with such beauty. Since the 
editor of the Cahiers de la Quinzaine 
had little or no formal education in 
philosophy and theology, occasionally 
his imagination led him into error. In 
one such instance, he has Madame Ger- 
vaise (a figure cf the Church, says Ro- 
main Rolland) insist that Joan is living 
a lie because she professes to love God 
and also loves her sinful family. An- 
other is the flat assumption that Our 
Lady could not have known anything 
about her Divine Son’s coming Passion. 
Despite these handicaps, the meditation 
upon Our Lord's mental agony on the 
Cross is deeply moving. 

Julian Green has produced, as usual, 
an excellent translation. 


Martin de Porres 


Crry oF Kincs, by Urban Nagle, O.P. 
Christopher Press. 140 pp. $2.25. 
Reviewed by Audrey M. Meyer 


This play by one of the two Dominican 
founders of the Blackfriars’ Guild is 
timely in a double sense. Winner of a 
Christopher award, it comes when the 
apostolate of its hero, Blessed Martin 
de Porres, Christ-like mulatto of 16th 
and 17th century Lima, Peru, seems to 
be rising to its peak; and when the 
question of racial intolerance is high- 
lighted as never before in history. 
Attractive in format, with full-page 
illustrations from the original Black- 
friars production which ran for 70 per- 
formances in New York, simple in style, 
City of Kings is delightful reading. 
Based on “the unyielding facts’? of Mar- 
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tin’s biography it presents the humble 
Dominican lay-brother apothecary to 
those who “need him as a friend,” as a 
magnetic and lovable personality. But 
his sanctity receives sufficient empha- 
sis: his all-embracing charity is stressed; 
his miraculous powers, which brought 
him embarrassing fame, are played up; 
his austerities are lightly touched on. 

The other characters are well-drawn, 
particularly Ana, Martin’s beautiful ne- 
gro mother, whose spiritual growth from 
bitterness to transforming resignation is 
convincingly portrayed. The racial prob- 
lem is quietly but persistently woven 
into the play's texture, leaving a power- 
ful impression and the suggestion of one 
heroic solution. 


Struggle of Christianity 
And Paganism in Wilde | 


Tue Parapox oF Oscar Wipe, by 
George Woodcock. Macmillan. 250 
pp: $3.50. 

Reviewed by Dom Bernard Theall, 
O.S.B. 


This is an attempt by a young Canadian- 
English critic to reconcile some of the 
contradictions—only apparent, he feels 
—which students of Wilde, and even 
casual readers of some of his works, have 
always remarked upon. Thus Mr. 
Woodcock poses his problem: “Wilde, 
from whatever aspect we observe him 
appears as a man of continual variety 
and contradiction. On the surface he is 
all movement and change . . . so patently 
superficial that those who have never 
taken the trouble to penetrate below the 
surface dismiss him as an obvious char- 
latan. But beneath the glittering ripples 
there are depths of thought and feeling, 
stirred by conflicts rising from the same 
basic impulse toward personal realiza- 
tion.” 

Woodcock begins with a chapter on 
“The Double Image,” which shows how 
difficult it is to obtain a reasoned evalua- 
tion of Wilde from friends and ac- 
quaintances, to no two of whom was he 
ever revealed in the same light. Some 
of the influences that made him thus 
are next taken up, with a detailed con- 
sideration of three early influences—his 
parents, both brilliant and highly erratic 
and amoral; then Walter Pater and 
Ruskin. The chapter on Pater is espe- 
cially well done, and shows the extent 
of Pater’s influence on Wilde. 


The heart of the Wilde problem, of 
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course, is the struggle between paganism 
and Christianity for possession of his 
soul. It is the chapter “Paganism and 
Christianity” that demonstrates Mr. 
Woodcock’s unfitness to evaluate the 
effect upon anyone of an influence of 
which he understands as little as he 
does Christianity. Dozens of sentences 
could be quoted from this chapter which 
would be objectionable to all Christians 
and a fine form of blasphemy, were it 
not all too clear that Woodcock speaks 
of what he does not know. In the early 
days of his interest in Catholicism Wilde 
was intelligent enough, Woodcock 
holds, “to recognize the incompatibility 
of the man Christ with Catholic dogma 
and practice.” Woodcock agrees whole- 
heartedly with Wilde’s statement (after 
his conviction for an offense which the 
critic thinks of as “an infringement of 
the customary morality”): “I never came 
across anyone in whom the moral sense 
was dominant who was not heartless, 
cruel, vindicative, log-stupid, and en- 
tirely lacking in the smallest sense of 
humanity. Moral people . . . are simple 
beasts.” It is impossible, adds Wood: 
cock, to deny the truth of this. 

The paradox of Oscar Wilde, after all, 
is no more than the paradox of St. Paul, 
and of all normal men—the spirit lusting 
against the flesh and the flesh against 
the spirit; the doing of the evil that we 
would not, and the leaving undone of 
the good that we would do. The evil that 
he did Wilde did more spectacularly 
than most; of most of the good, he was 
ashamed. 


Modern French Painting 


PAINTING IN FRANCE (1895-1949), by 
G. Di San Lazzaro. Translated by 
Baptista Gilliat-Smith and Bernard 
Wall. Philosophical Library. 132 pp. 
and 43 plates. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Ann Marten 


For those who can afford the price, and 
withstand the disappointment of color- 


‘ less illustrations, here is an excellent 


book for both artist and layman. The 
artist should be interested because San 
Lazzaro has identified himself so inti- 
mately and “studentially” with the Mod- 
erns as an “Italian-Parisian.” He writes 
as friend and participant rather than as 
critic in the usual sense, with calm 
awareness, joy and, as his translators 
claim, with touches of “plastic prose”— 
a kind of jotting which interprets closely 





what the painters in question are trying 
to do in their medium. 


It is because of this notebook like 
jotting with glimpses of the personal 
lives, philosophies, opinions and aims of 
the artists as they are interrelated that 
Painting in France should also be of 
interest and value to the layman. Unlike 
the courses in art appreciation through 
which the layman so often tries to gain 
comprehension, this book gives the feel 
of the vitality, the emotion and intellec- 
tion of the art world with rightful em- 
phasis on the deep joy of creative aes- 
thetics in thought and expression. Be- 
cause the author passes over the sordid- 
ness and immorality so often associated 
with artists lives in favor of a pursuit of 
significant truths about their work, the 
reader will probably want to return occa- 
sionally to study and develop the con- 
cepts he has noted. 


One of Two Best 


THe ReAt Bernarp Suaw, by Maurice 
Colbourne. Philosophical Library. 342 
pp. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 


In his introduction, the author states 
that Bernard Shaw considers this book 
one of the two best on its subject. It is 
cleverly and ably written, profusely il- 
lustrated and contains a complete cata- 
logue of Shaw’s plays with historical 
notes. 

The biographer takes pains to depict 
the various influences that partly ac- 
count for the Shavian behavior, but we 
wonder if he is not a little handicapped 
by a seeming regret that the author of 
“Saint Joan,” is not an Englishman! 
Moreover, his views on the salient dif- 
ferences in character between English 
and Irish, are preposterous. 


After reading the book, one is left 
with the impression that Shaw, apart 
from being an excellent playwright, is a 
self-inflated nonentity, respected and ac- 
claimed by himself, but why, the reader 
wonders, by millions of other people. 


Maurice Colbourne has made a seri- 
ous and thorough attempt to portray 
the real Bernard Shaw, and has brilli- 
antly succeeded in part. Perhaps Oscar 
Wilde’s brief estimate of Shaw is at 
once the most charitable and revealing: 
“An excellent man! he has no enemies, 
and none of his friends like him.” 
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Consideration of Problems 
Of Psychiatry and Asceticism 


PsycHIATRY AND AscETICcISM, by Felix 
D. Duffey, C.S.C. Herder. 132 p. 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by F. J. Braceland, M.D. 


This book, by the assistant editor of 
The Ave Maria, consists of eight chap- 
ters. The first three are concerned with 
modern psychiatry. The next four are 
concerned with asceticism. The last 
chapter is designated “Psychiatry and 
Asceticism.” 

In general the volume is uneven and 
the parts do not appear to hang to- 
gether. The last chapter, for instance, 
seems to be tacked on. The author seems 
to be at home in the discussion of the 
various aspects of asceticism, but the 
work is seriously marred by his apparent 
lack of knowledge of the modern prac- 
tice of psychiatry and unfamiliarity with 
its aims and its methods. 

The first chapter entitled “Psychiatry 
at the Rostrum” is actually “Psychiatry 
at the Stake.” In essence it seems that 
the author, and others, had ‘gone to 
a lecture by a psychiatrist “with open 
minds and in the hope that they would 
learn at least the fundamental proce- 
dures in handling the more common 
neuroses which psychiatry is making 
such a fuss about.” Here ‘is a hint of 
what is to come, for these good people 
went to get from a lecture the funda- 
mentals of psychotherapy, one of the 
most difficult and involved of the medi- 
cal arts and practices. 


Then someone in the audience asked, 
‘Doctor, how do you treat a case of 
scrupulosity?” The doctor readily gave 
the inquirer “the time worn formula 
of obediential submission to the judg- 
ment of another.” The questioner was 
not satisfied and the lecturer advised 
that the patient be told to consult a 
capable psychiatrist, which is what he 
should have done in the first place. 
Neither author or questioner were satis- 
fied with these answers. 

This reviewer makes bold to ask, 
“Whose scrupulosity was it?” This and 
a hundred other things about the pa- 
tient must be known before the under- 
lying psychopathology becomes appar- 
ent. Scrupulosity is not something which 
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floats free in the air. It is an individual 
who becomes scruplous and his symp- 
toms are colored by his individual per- 
sonality. 


The author finds the same difficulty 
in a psychiatric textbook which he 
names. Much description of syndromes, 
no ready answers regarding treatment. 
No remarks on how to! One should 
really know that there is no penny-in- 
the-slot psychiatry in which ready an- 
swers are given. As Allers says, “There 
is no dictionary of symptoms.” Like- 
wise, there is no compendium of sure- 
fire answers. In all courtesy and sin- 
cerity I ask, “Does anyone ask a doc- 
tor, what do you do for cancer or heart 
disease?” 


We readily agree with the author 
that no psychiatrist or psychoanalyst has 
the right to analyze historical figures, 
saints or otherwise. This is poor medi- 
cine, poor psychiatry and poor judg- 
ment. We also decry some of the state- 
ments by psychiatrists which the author 
quotes. However, Catholic writers are 
leaning on a weak reed when they drag 
in Jung's statement of the number of 
patients he has treated including only 
five or six believing Catholics. As a stu- 
dent of Jung's, this reviewer submits 
the following: (1) Jung works in Zur- 
ich and sees relatively few patients. 
When I attended his lectures the class 
was made up mostly of middle-aged 
American and English ladies and gen- 
tlemen. There could be numerous rea- 
sons why he has not seen many Cath- 
olics. In this regard, has the present 
author scanned the mental hospital sta- 
tistics of Massachusetts as outlined by 
Neil Dayton? (2) Why all this de- 
pendence upon Jung? Is there anywhere 
in his work a declaration of faith or 


even of his belief in God? 


Many psychiatric windmills are de- 
molished en passant in this book but 
most of them were already down or 
leaning. 


All of the shortcomings of psychiatry 
are hereby admitted. We who labor 
daily in its practice know them much 
better than do our critics, but it is sub- 
mitted that what we need is help and 
clarification, not vilification. The prob- 
lem is before us and anyone who has 


the answer to the practical treatment 
of the neuroses is welcome. We can 
guarantee a respectful and courteous 
hearing to anyone who can give us as- 
sistance with real people, religious, ir- 
religious and indifferent, who suffer 
with distressing emotional illnesses and 


who need help. 


Ancient Philosophy 
To Time of Augustine 


An INTRODUCTION TO ANCIENT PHILOs- 
opuy, by A. H. Armstrong. Newman. 
241 pp. $3.25. 


Reviewed by John F. Callahan 


Many teachers of philosophy have long 
considered the study of Greek philoso- 
phy to be of outstanding value, not only 
because of the intrinsic worth of the 
Greek contribution to philosophic 
thought and the profound influence it 
had on later philosophy, but also be- 
cause the early progress of philosophy in 
Greece offers to students a genetic ap- 
proach to the problems of philosophy 
that for pedagogical value can hardly 
be surpassed. 

The present book is intended as an 
introduction to the study of ancient 
philosophy up to and including St. 
Augustine. It is written in simple and 
straightforward language and in a style 
that is easy and informal. The author 
is able to present many of the difficult 
problems in the history of philosophy 
with clarity to the beginning student 
and yet without the over-simplification 
that characterizes most books of this 
kind. 

Armstrong has performed a task that 
must perpetually be done: he has taken 
the results of the latest and finest schol- 
arship and put them into a form that 
will be intelligible and stimulating to 
‘hose who are not scholars. He thinks, 
very commendably, that one who 
teaches beginners should have more 
than a second-hand acquaintance with 
the texts of the philosophers he is dis- 
cussing. As a consequence his book is 
not without interest and profit to spe- 
cialists in the field of ancient philoso- 
phy. 

As one might expect from the excel- 
lence of Armstrong's earlier work on 
Plotinus, this book is especially out- 
standing in its study of Neo-Platonism, 
the infleuence of Neo-Platonism on St. 
Augustine and the relations between 


the later Greek philosophy and early 
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Christian theology. But his book shows 
that he has studied carefully Plato and 
Aristotle also, as well as the Greek tra- 
dition as a whole. This is an introduc- 
tion to ancient philosophy that will ful- 
fill its purpose admirably; teachers in 
the field will be grateful to the author 
for the work he has done. 


The Economic Future 
Of College Education 
Tue Market For COLLEGE GRADUATES, 


. by Seymour E. Harris. Harvard Uni- 
versity. 207 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Eva J. Ross 


Professor Harris of Harvard is an econo- 
mist, and his book is closely packed with 


‘facts and statistics. It has clearly read- 


able tables, graphs and diagrams to_ 


make his points more easily understood. 
He has not provided pleasant reading for 
young people, their parents or advisors, 
but if they will take the trouble to see 
what he has to say they will probably 
be able to view our educational system 
in better perspective and to plan for the 
future with greater knowledge. 

So many consider a college education 
to be an assurance of entry into the 
professions or other white collar jobs, 
and of acceptance into the middle 
classes, that the facts presented here 
cannot but be disconcerting. All the pro- 
fessions, it is shown, with the exception 
of teaching and medicine, are already 
overcrowded. They will become more 
overcrowded as women continue to de- 
sire to use their college education and 
intelligence in careers which formerly 
were closed to them. Teaching may con- 
tinue to provide more openings, but 
medicine will do so only if present re- 
strictions are lifted on entry to medical 
schools. 

To avoid the inevitable situation of 
having frustrated college graduates un- 
able to secure the work and position in 
society which they and their parents 
thought would inevitably follow a col- 
lege course, the author asks us to con- 
sider the non-economic aspects of edu- 
cation. Here, indeed, Catholics should 
be among the first to realize the value of 
this view. It would be foolish to exclude 
all idea of the material and social gains 
which can result from formal education, 
but our other-world philosophy of life 
should lead us.to want an education 
primarily for other reasons. First, to de- 


velop the gifts and aptitudes which God 
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may have given to us; second, to train 
our intelligence so that we can the more 
readily grasp Truth; and third, to take a 
place of leadership in the world, and 
thus to become factors of good, not only 
by example, and by knowledgeable con- 
versation and discussion, but also by 
taking our place as active citizens with 
trained minds and expert knowledge. 
Can we present these ideals to our high- 
school and college students? This book 
will give us practical, materialistic rea- 
sons to make us wish to try. 


Attempt to Find 
Meaning of Life 


Tue MeEaAninc of Human EXISTENCE, 
by Leslie Paul. Lippincott. 259 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by James F. Walsh, S.]. 


Is there emerging in our time an entirely 
new sort of religious consciousness? 
Some seem to think so and that it is 
redolent of the Modernism once con- 
demned by the Church. The present 
author, for instance, leans on Kierk- 
gaard, Dilthey and Berdyaev. ‘This last’s 
insistence on subjectivity is well known. 
To Kierkegaard the rationally con- 
structed and the objective were anathe- 
ma: “Subjectivity is truth, subjectivity 
is reality . . . only in subjectivity is 
there decision: to seek objectivity is to 
be in error.” Kierkegaard’s influence is 
seen in the author’s chapter on “Inward- 
ness and Faith.” 

It is a historical fact that Christ 
founded a church to teach the reason for 
man’s existence. The only reference to 
a church in this book, which attempts 
to explain the meaning of man’s exist- 
ence, is in a footnote (p. 212). There 
the author states: “It may command, 
therefore, but not judge, it may awaken, 
but not compel.” If this is so, what be- 
comes of the authority given it by God? 

No one will deny the author's sin- 
cerity and that here and there he has 
some clever observations (p. 79): “Be- 
haviorism is fundamentally anti-intel- 
lectual, as indeed also are the pragmatic 
philosophies of James and Dewey, for all 
are grounded in scepticism about the 
human person.” And yet one may ask if 
the author believes in free will. It is 
nowhere clearly stated. Nor is the fol- 
lowing unconfused: “Sin is that which, 
at a particular time, society does not 
approve. And to translate so simple and 
ordinary a social process into terms of 


New Philosophy 
Based on Biology 


Tue Community oF Man, by Hugh 
Miller. Macmillan. 169 pp. $3.00, 


Reviewed by Rev. John P. Kleinz 


Dr. Miller, who is a Professor of Phi- 
losophy at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, is an ambitious man. 
In this short book of 169 pages he offers 
a new philosophical system based on 
biology. Like Descartes he would throw 
overboard the philosophical wisdom of 
the past; like Francis Bacon he offers us 
a new instrument of knowledge. He 
calls this new tool biological evolution, 
and the basic defect of the book is what 
Gilson calls “the fallacy of the alien 
method.” No matter what Dr. Miller 
may say of the science of the past, he 
retains the scientism which vitiates 
much of modern philosophy, and scien- 
tism may be defined as a faith that Sci- 
ence alone will give us the only valid 
knowledge or basis of action. 

There are some valuable insights in 
this book, but it is confused on the 
whole and guilty of dangerous over- 
simplifications. What must be thought 
of a system which reduces philosophy to 
arithmetic and logic? And “arithmetic 
is a descriptive or natural science . .. 
logical necessity is still just arithmetical 
necessity, which is particular necessity.” 
This is nominalism, the denial of all 
metaphysics. 

Dr. Miller is vague about religion. 
He has respect for Christ, but apparent: 
ly no belief in His divinity. A chapter 
devoted to Russia is naive, I think, in 
its optimistic belief that Communism 
can be reconciled with the traditions of 
the West, and that progress will result 
from the synthesis. 

Altogether, the system proposed by 
Dr. Miller vainly promises to accom: 
plish far more than is possible on the 
basis of its proposed method. 





Divine wrath and judgment on the side 
of God, and repentence and redemption 
on the side of man, is to dramatize the 
process unnecessarily.” 

To sum up, the book is definitely too 
rich for the average reader. Right at 
the beginning, the critical reader is 
asked to check such works as Schrodit- 
ger’s What Is Life?, Max Planck's The 
Universe in the Light of Moder 
Physics” and Reichenbach’s Atoms and 
Cosmos. 
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Poetic Literature Seen 
As Solution to Problems 


Curist AND Nietzscue, by G. Wilson 
Knight. Staples Press. 244 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Beatrice H. Zedler 
Of Thus Spake Zarathustra Nietzsche 


once wrote: “This work stands alone. 
Do not let us mention the poets in the 
same breath.” By ignoring this com- 
mand and mentioning a great many 
poets, Professor Knight has been able to 
conclude that Zarathustra “concentrates 
the massed meanings of Renaissance 
literature into one compact and purpose- 
ful statement.” 


But Knight has sought to do more 
than study the literary antecedents of 
this work. Impatient with backward- 
looking scholarship, he has tried to iso- 
late a “creative direction.” For wisdom 
he has looked not to philosophy or 
theology, but to poetry. Our “frozen 
concepts” are too weak, he thinks, to 
challenge on a cultural level the primi- 
tive but vital savagery of, for example, 
the Nazi movement. We ignore the 
positive forces of “subterranean lust” 
and the impulse to power. Our religion 
has become a “head-ethic only, unaware 
of human totality.” We must therefore 
turn to poetic literature which “can 
alone untangle our European complexi- 
ties.” 


Professor Knight thus places upon 
poetry, the crushing burden of solving 
our political and spiritual. problems, and 
such a confusion of art and prudence 
follows logically from his despair of in- 
telligence. What he fails to see, though, 
is that a revolt against “frozen concepts” 
is not a revolt against intelligence itself, 
but only against a mockery of the intel- 
lectual life. 

His position on religion is more clear- 
ly expressed. He is not opposed to re- 
ligion, but only to dead religion. He 
even desires a rebirth of vigorous Chris- 
tian life today. But how achieve this? 
It is here that the “poetic wisdom” of 
Nietzsche offers a “creative direction”: 
a synthesis of Zarathustra and the his- 
torical Christ. In both these figures 
Knight sees, among other parallels, a 
creation of new values, a smashing of 
the taboos of their respective societies, 
and a blend of love and power. 
Nietzsche’s contribution to the new 
Christ is, Knight thinks, a re-stress on 
this attribute of power. 
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Professor Knight is at his best in his 
interpretations of drama, but less sure 
when, from his self-restricted vantage 
point, he ventures into the philosophi- 
cal-theological realm. His Hegelian 
theme, his synthesis of two opposites 
into a higher unity, is achieved only at 
the cost of ignoring profound essential 
differences. The attempt, though well- 
intentioned, fails to do justice to Christ 
and also, to Nietzsche. 


Reflections of Educator 
On Various Subjects 


EpucaTIon oF A Humanist, by Albert 
Guerard. Harvard University. 302 pp. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Spire Pitou 


Professor Guerard ponders the situation 
caused by the longitudes of nationalism 
that transect and too often isolate por- 
tions of the wide equator designated as 
“man.” Three of his five chapters are 
devoted to literature, history and world 
citizenship. The other two chapters dis- 
cuss teaching and French civilization. 
The professor is in an excellent position 
to consider. He has spent 40 years in 
four institutions of learning; he has 
shared in the undertakings of four aca- 
demic departments. 

It is refreshing to find quiet assertions 
of the value of linguistic training. Dr. 
Guerard has done well to omit all the 
arguments that weary department heads 
have to produce for unsure administra- 
tors. 

One might question the choice of 
title. What is offered is not the educa- 
tion of a Humanist, but the reflections 
of a Humanist. In view of the titles 
which Professor Guerard offers in this 
book as his own creations for other 
projects, one suspects that the actual 
title was not his own choice. 

In any event, the reader is sure to 
enjoy the allusions that are part of the 
professor’s literary impedimenta, his 
frame of reference and the ideas and 
attitudes which he develops. Those 
trained in Romance languages will prob- 
ably wish that more consideration had 
been given to describing the situation 
at the opening of the 20th century when 
the Germans and philology enjoyed the 
tule, and also the Babbit-More affair. 
Some of the illustrative anecdotes are as 
humorous as they are pertinent. The 
book is provocative. 
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Some Too-Often Forgotten 
Points about Democracy 


THe Ramparts We Guapo, by R. M. 
Maclver. Macmillan. 152 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


This is at once an easy book and a pro- 
found one. It is easy because the author, 
simply and without long-haired words, 
describes the philosophy and practice of 
democracy; it is profound because a 
second or third reading, coupled with an 
examination of the appended 25 pages 
of notes, shows the author’s wide and 
wise erudition. 

Dr. Maclver points out that while 
there are numerous books explaining the 
philosophy of dictatorships, there are 
very few explaining the principles of 
democracy. One of the reasons is that 
democracy too often is taken for granted 
or as being self-explanatory. “Democ- 
racy has its reporters and its orators,” 
says Maclver, “but where: are its phi- 
losophers and its sages?” The Ramparts 
We Guard is an attempt to fill this 
gap. 

Democracy does not make people 
good or wise or teach them to vote in- 
telligently. It simply means that the 
minority will have a voice in the con- 
duct of public affairs. Nor does it mean 
a deadening uniformity of philosophy 
and practice. It should be tough enough 
not only to admit differences but to use 
them. 

In a democracy those who oppose or 
approve the government neither lose nor 
gain special privileges. But a democratic 
system has the responsibility of educat- 
ing its citizens. Its goal, thus, as com- 
pared with less free states, is more dif_- 
cult. It is committed to eliminating ir- 
relevant inequalities, but not to making 
all men equal in talents or authority. 

There are perils to democracy such 
as misunderstanding what it means, 
evading its demands, concentration of 
wealth, rivalries and ambitions of domi- 
nant groups, failure to apply democratic 
principles to concrete situations, the 
danger from top-heavy government and 
the insidious propaganda of commu- 
nism. 

Yet, democracy has an_ inherent 
strength and vigor and is a match for 
any totalitarian ideology. It is more 
flexible; it thrives on criticism; it pro- 
tects all men in their fundamental 
rights; it is friendly to the human per- 
son. But it must be nourished. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 





BLACK FALCON 


by Armstrong Sperry Cillus. author). 

Winston. 218 pp. $2.50. 

An historical novel for junior readers, 
Black Falcon easily finds its way into 
adult reading interests, if these are child- 
like enough to appreciate high adven- 
ture and romance. 

The time is that of our second war for 
independence; the place, the gulf region 
around New Orleans where American 
shipping had to run risks of becoming 
the prey of British war ships or of Jean 
Lafitte and his pirates. How Daniel 
Thayer, master of the Delta, an Ameri- 
can merchant bark, lost his life, and 
how his son Wade was forced to strug- 
gle against British superior forces and a 
mutinous crew are told in superb epi- 
sodes. 

The high point of adventure, how- 
ever, lies in young Wade Thayer's con- 
tact with Jean Lafitte and his corsairs of 
the Caribbean in their stronghold at 
Grande Terre, fortified by its labyrinth 
of bayou, waterways, and marshland. 
With consummate skill the author por- 
trays characters and events connected 
with the momentous battle of New Or- 
leans. Andrew Jackson and his hastily 
mustered and _ ill-trained troops, Jean 
Lafitte and his pirates fight side by side 
and win in a common cause against over- 
whelming numbers. And Wade Thayer, 
recovering from wounds, awakes from 
his fevered sleep and finds that it is 
spring-time around him and springtime 
in his heart, and Floreal is at his side to 
remain “forever after.” 


—Sister M. Celeste, O.P. 


THE LEES OF ARLINGTON 


by Marguerite Vance Cillus. Nedda 
Walker). Dutton. 160 pp. $2.50. 


Having treated the lives of Martha 
Washington and Patsy, Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s daughter, in earlier books, Mrs. 
Vance continues her chronicles with 
this volume on Mary Custis and Rob- 
ert E. Lee. It is sure to please girls in 
the 12-16 age group. 

Mrs. Vance has used good sources 
and has not sacrificed historical fact in 
order to gloss her narrative. While most 
of the book is concerned with the youth, 
courtship and early marriage of the 
Lees, it also portrays them in times of 
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hardship, illness and, of course, defeat, 
with sympathy that never becomes maw- 
ish. The description of Lee’s mental 
struggles in deciding whether his loy- 
alty lay with the Union or the Con- 
federacy will clarify what must be a 
confusing concept to many young Am- 
ericans of today. And if there is a 
tendency to depict the hero and hero- 
ine as very, very good and very, very 
noble—well, most likely they were. And 
they always remain human. 
—Louise Fox Fitzhugh 


WISHING WATER GATE 


by Elinor Lyon. Coward-McCann. 
212 pp. $2.50. 


This is a neat mystery story by a young 
English writer, daughter of the head 
master of Rugby. The locale is a village 
at the foot of a “black mountain” in 
the north of England. A mysterious 
stream flows out of the mountain and 
past the manor house and the village 
cottages, gradually eating away the 
ground on which they are built. Legend 
says that a mad baronet of the manor 
house had turned the course of the 
stream a hundred years before, but de- 
tails are lacking until four youngsters in- 
terpret clues in old embroidered samp- 





Scene from Wishing Water 
Gate by Elinor Lyon 





lers, find the “water gate” deep inside 
the mountain, turn back the stream into 
its former course and, under dramatic 
circumstances, fling the key down into g 
subterranean cavern, forever frustratin 
the villain who had almost gained the 
property and the hidden iron mines, 

I can echo what Walter de La Mare 
says on the jacket of this book: “A deal 
of close thinking must have gone into its 
- + + complex plot . . . I enjoyed every 
page.” Indeed, the plot, the sly humor 
and the lovely English idiom make the 
book interesting even beyond the 12 to 
14 age-group for which it is intended. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE DRAGON 


by Vanya Oakes Cillus. ‘Tyrus Wong). 
Winston. 240 pp. $2.50. 


This is one of a series of juvenile books, 
each a fictional description of the real 
contributions of foreign peoples who 
forged the melting pot of America into 
a mighty and magnificent land. The 
contribution of the Chinese, who were 
more abused than used, is an unpleasant 
historical reflection. Vanya Oakes at- 
tempts an adventure story out of our 
employment of 10,000 coolies who, mid 
suffering and violent death, hand-chis 
eled a track through the Sierras for the 
completion of the Union Pacific rail- 
road in the 1860's. Told through the 
personal adventures of Hip-Wo, a 15 
year-old boy, Footprints of the Dragon 
tries, not always successfully, to make 
the daily devilish task an exciting nar- 
rative. The effort is praiseworthy, but 
the material has the static monotony of 
an impersonal stretch of railroad tracks. 


— Richard Butler, O.P. 


TIDEWATER VALLEY 


by Jo Evalin Lundy Cillus. Margaret 
Ayer). Winston. 246 pp. $2.50. 


Evalin Lundy’s first novel, a historical 
story of the Swiss in Oregon, is one of 
a series of books about pioneer people 
who came to America from foreign coun 
tries. Miss Lundy accomplishes her put 
pose in her contribution to the series. 
She skillfully brings out the untiring 
effort and the heroic sacrifice which the 
Swiss emigrants made in their settle- 
ment in the Northwest to be an active 
part of the fast increasing population of 
freedom loving people in the United 
States. 

Lisi Naegli, in compliance with the 
wishes of her dead mother’s sister for 
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a strong, able-bodied man to help her 
husband on his farm, brings her crippled 
brother Chris without informing her 
aunt and uncle of his handicap. Lisi’s 
maneuvering to cover up her plan to 
help her brother and to keep peace be- 
tween him and their self-willed, hard 
working uncle keep the reader enter- 
tained. 

The characters are well portrayed, the 
plot is clever, the style is fast moving. 
Miss Lundy pays a fitting tribute to the 
Swiss pioneers and fits their pioneering 
ceditably into the historical series of 
the Land of the Free. 

—Sister M. Annunciata, R.S.M. 


UNCLE ANDyY’s ISLAND 


by Anne Molloy. Cillus. Joshua Tol- 
ford). Houghton Mifflin. 243 pp. 
$2.50. 


A facsimile of ‘Tom Sawyer is found in 
the adventures of Markie Reynolds, his 
pal Murd Beal and his brother Lloyd. 
It seems scarcely possible that three 
youngsters could get into so much mis- 
chief, yet much is unpremeditated, and 
sme is thrust upon them. 

The story centers around the return 
of Uncle Andy from the Merchant Ma- 
tine and his choosing one of the broth- 
ets to go with him to his island. Mark 
in his eagerness, gets in and out of a 
dozen scrapes, but is sympathetic and 
gnerous, and to his great joy is sel- 
ected. 

The Maine coast setting has a real 
sa flavor, and the misadventures are 
wholesome and exciting. The black and 
white illustrations add much to the spirit 
of the story, which is to be recom- 
mended for boys from 9 to 12. 

—Ellen D. Kistler 


A TREASURY OF HERO STORIES 


by Joanna Strong and Tom Leonard 
(illus. Hubert Whatley). Hart. 191 
pp. $2.00. 


Hero tales, experienced school librarians 
ay, are particularly popular among chil- 
dren of the intermediate grades. This 
Treasury of Hero Stories written for 
boys and girls from 8 to 13 will be an 
ideal book for their collection. The style 
is simple. The stories of the 37 heroes 
and heroines show an unprejudiced 
variety representing ancient and modern 
times, East and West—regardless of color 
otcreed. What is brought out, not moral- 
tically but graphically, is the inner 
wbility and unselfishness which make 
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the real hero or heroine. Whether the 
act is a long bitter fight for freedom from 
tyranny or a single act of kindness 
toward a fellow sufferer, it is the motive 
which the authors have stressed. And, 
today, how such nobility and unselfish- 
ness are needed! 

Besides, young readers will add much 
to their store of historic learning. They 
will be fired with enthusiasm for Na- 
than Hale, Washington, Daniel Boone, 
General Putnam and the four American 
chaplains. They will meet heroes of 
other lands in Simon Bolivar, Joan of 
Arc, Sun Yat Sen, Father Damien; and 
of long ago in Damon and Pythias, 
Queen Esther, and Horatius. 

Full-page illustrations, large print, and 
durable paper and binding add the final 
touch to a worthwhile book for young 
Americans. 


—Sister Ann Charles, C.D.P. 


RED PLANET 
by Robert Heinlein. Scribners. 210 
pp- $2.50. 


Robert Heinlein is a popular author 
of science fiction for teen-agers. In his 
last adventure beyond the earth, Rocket 
Ship Galileo, the boy-of-the-future vis- 
ited the moon. Because of fallacious 
philosophical foundations in the story, 
we had to disapprove the work. It is a 
happier task to praise Heinlein’s Red 
Planet. The writing is far superior in 
this new adventure to Mars.- His char- 
acters and dialogue are very much alive 
and his plot moves at a fascinating pace. 
The story of our imiginary coloniza- 
tion of Mars, with its physical prob- 
lems, dangers and imported human in- 
trigue, is told through the exciting ad- 
ventures of two boys, very real boys 
who could belong to any generation. 

Again Heinlein fumbles in a foreign 
field when he crosses into metaphysical 
areas. He has a hard time explaining 
his Martian creatures, particularly a 
curious little character named Willis, 
who seems to personify the contradic- 
tion of an irrational animal that thinks. 
A vague explanation of the Martians 
limps between obscurities and contra- 
dictions, and a touch of relativism ap- 
pears. This fascinating fiction dips mo- 
mentarily into absurd fantasy, but not 
enough to trip the avid young reader. 
And Red Planet is an exceptionally 
well-told tale, commendable for science- 
minded juveniles. 


—Richard Butler, O.P. 











SUGAR AND 


SPICE 
Velma Nieberding 


Here are twenty- 
five chapters (each 
one illustrated) for 
teen agers—especially girls. 150 pages 
in a beautiful green cloth binding. 

Price $2.00 


Treats of dating and dancing; kissing 
and necking; parties, parents and dresses. 


CHRIST’S MINUTEMEN 
Werner Hannan, O. F. M. Cap 


A book of 144 pages describing 
the founders and beginnings of the 
twelve largest religious Communi- 


ties of men in the U. S. Cloth $1.75. 


LET US GO WITH HIM 
Edwin Dorzweiler, O. F. M. Cap. 


Six forms of the Stations in large 
type. Illustrated. 100 pages. 25 cents. 
Published by the family’s favorite: 


The Catholic Home Journal 
The magazine that goes home 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 











FOR SALE 


Complete set of 


THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


The 14th edition, twenty- 
four volumes all in perfect 
condition. For further in- 
formation, write 


Box 607 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 
210 W. Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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SHADOW OF THE HAWK 
by Geoffrey Trease (illus. Joe 
Krush). Harcourt, Brace. 236 pp. 
$2.50. 


It is too bad that an author who 
has the ability to write an interesting 
children’s story with a historic back- 
ground, should spoil it by allusions 
which indicate either ignorance or 
prejudice. That is what Geoffrey Trease 
has done in Shadow of the Hawk. 
Practically every reference Mr. Trease 
makes to monks or to the Church con- 
tains something derogatory. 

The story is the adventurous jour- 
ney made by Alan Drayton, yet in his 
teens, in search of an ancient Greek 
play hidden in a remote Balkan mon- 
astery. Drayton, as his patrons Erasmus 
and Aldus the printer, has the laudable 
aim of rescuing a great treasure for the 
world, but the unscruplous Duke of 
Molfetta, called “the Hawk,” covets thé 
rarity also, for his own library. Therein 
lies the significance of the title, Shadow 
of the Hawk. 

While in general the narrative is 
good, several episodes are overwrought 
and improbable. It looks as if the au- 
thor knows some of the historic facts 
of the Renaissance, but at least in so 
far as the Church is concerned, he has 
grasped neither the full significance nor 


the spirit of that great epoch. ' 
—Sister Ann Charles, C.D.P. 


WHEN COYOTE WALKED THE EARTH 


by Corinne Running Cillus. Richard 
Bennett). Holt. 71 pp. $2.00. 


This is a collection of Indian tales based 
on various authentic myths of the Pacific 
Northwest country that have already 
been published in numerous texts by 
Professor Melville Jacobs of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, University of 
Washington. 

Before the Indians arrived, mythology 
tells us, animals were the sole dwellers 
in the land. Coyote, leader of Skunk, 
Fox, Grizzly Bear, the Dog Brothers, 
Beaver, and Elk, prepared the seasons, 
determined the length of day and night, 
and released the water supply prior to 
their coming. His adventures while en- 
gaged in these exploits are the basis of 
the stories. 

The tales are unadorned, uncluttered, 
startlingly simple. They retain much of 
the flavor of the original myths from 


which they are adapted. This popular 
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version is intended to be read not only 
by children, to introduce them to the In- 
dian folk tale, but by adults not familiar 
with this part of the country’s past. 

Richard Bennett, has executed the 
chapter heads and other illustrations in 
a style especially well suited to the sub- 
ject. 

—Rosemary McCormick 


Su WON AND HER WONDERFUL TREE 


by Virginia Fairfax. Dutton. 151 pp. 
$2.50. 


A serious little Korean girl is the book- 
friend to be made by readers of Su Won 
and Her Wonderful Tree. By the au- 
thor, Virginia Fairfax, one is introduced 
to Su Won, her family, her country 
and its customs. Authentic information 





Illustration by Dorothy Morse for 
Su Won and Her Wonderful Tree 


is presented by the story teller who has 
secured her facts from a missionary to 
Korea. Girls from fourth to seventh 
grades will enjoy and profit by the 
novel. 

The young Oriental heroine, who 
daily dreams of an education, realizes 
how slight are her opportunities of re- 
ceiving one. Korean customs say “No” 
to such dreams. Girls and women have 
little standing in Korea, which has yet 
to feel the full impetus of Christianity. 
An education and silk weaving are the 
two thoughts uppermost in Su Won 
Kim’s mind and how one leads to the 
other proves a fascinating story. 

We hope that similar novels with 
accent on appreciation of the customs 
of other peoples will instill in our young 
a spirit of tolerance and of the universal 
brotherhood of man. 


—Sister Mary Joan Briggs, V.LH.M. 





GHOST AT GARNET LODGE 

by Francis Duncombe Cillus. Mary 

Stevens). William Sloane. 255 pp. 

$2.50. 

This absorbing narrative will appeal 
strongly to girls in their early teens, 
and possibly to boys also. 

Jinky Sanders’ parents have converted 
into a ski lodge an old house which her 
mother had inherited. Since it is a neces- 
sary project financially, the happiness 
and welfare of the family are at stake 
when an atmosphere of mystery sud- 
denly surrounds the place. 

The delights of skiing, and Jinky’s 
responsibility for the guests, bring ad- 
ventures in rapid succession, and will 
keep young readers in __ breathless 
suspense. 


—Sister M. Denise O’Brien, V.H.M. 


THE HOUSE UNDER THE HILL 


by Florence C. Means Cillus. Helen 
Blair). Houghton Mifflin. 184 pp. 
$2.50. 


Charming in its descriptions and in its 
illustrations, though somewhat wanting 
in action in its early chapters, is The 
House under the Hill. 

Florence Means has created charac- 
ters who are true and real enough for 
us to feel that we actually know them. 
More than entertainment is offered to 
the young reader who will learn from 
Elena’s life lessons which can be applied 
to her own. Dreams are dashed, as 
dreams are at times, but the girl of New 
Mexico, who has inherited much from 
her Spanish ancestors, learns how to 
accept life and its challenges. A very 
good story for the early teens. 

—Sister Mary Joan, V.H.M. 


DIG FOR A TREASURE 


by Dean Marshall Cillus. Christine 
Price). 188 pp. $2.50. 


Dig for a Treasure is the third book by 
Dean Marshall which has been chosen 
by the Junior Literary Guild. His books 
find their way into the Children’s Cate 
log too. 

When the Guthrie family moved to 
a Connecticut village they found The 
Invisible Island where they experiment 


‘ed im living out the things they had 


read about in their story books. The 
story of the Guthries is continued in 
Dig for a Treasure. New characters joi 
the original group. An exciting sul 
mer is ahead for the eight children who 
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have discovered that the Island may 
contain a real buried treasure. Accord- 
ing to tradition, it had been placed there 
in the seventeenth century. 

Family relationships are very good in 
this book. The elders are concerned 
about problems of the children, and the 
young people are solicitous for the hap- 
piness of those older than they. The 
worthwhile values of living on the land 
are emphasized. The book is recom- 
mended. 


—Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


HUMAN GROWTH 


by Lester F. Beck. Harcourt, Brace. 

124 pp. $2.00. 

Ten years ago the E. C, Brown Trust 
was established in Oregon for social hy- 
giene education. Human Growth and 
the film of the same name are the result 
of research made possible thereby. 

The four chapters of this book deal 
with growth, development and maturity, 
reproduction, and birth. The book is 
factually precise. It is an informal pres- 
entation of the above aspects of physi- 
ology and anatomy, and at the same 
time it is objective, graphic and techni- 
cal. Those whose work it is to instruct 
children in these matters will find the 
material excellently presented here. The 
discussion of each topic is followed by 
a set of questions which children gen- 
erally ask on these subjects, and the 
answers for them. It is here particularly 
that the book proves inadequate. The 
Introduction tells that the author, by 
design, avoids the question of right and 
wrong. How then can the question of 
pregnancy outside of marriage be prop- 
etly answered? What of the planned 
parenthood implied on page 106? Be- 
cause the author avoids the moral aspect 


of sex, the book is inadequate for boys | 


and girls in their teens. It is a well writ- 
ten, profusely illustrated, informal but 
purely biological approach to the prob- 
lem of sex. That is not enough. 

—Sister Mary Daniel, O.P. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
by Regina Woody Cillus. Janet Kim- 
ball). Houghton, Mifflin. 247 pp. 
$2.50. 


Here is an engaging boarding school 
story, portraying nicely different types 
of students and teachers, and depicting 
some of the joys and sorrows inevitably 
present for those away from home. 

One gets a bit impatient at the hero- 
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ine’s continued willingness to put up 
with the impositions of her roommate, 
but the book is engrossing and enter- 
taining nevertheless. It certainly gives a 
good example of patience and honesty. 


—Ruth Elinor Trend 


FLOSSIE AND BOSSIE 


by Eva Le Gallienne Cillus. Garth 
‘ Williams). Harper. 210 pp. $2.00. 
We are still trying to decide whether 
this book was intended for children or 
adults. 

Surely the title, jacket and subject 
matter (the history of two Bantam hens) 
were not fashioned to attract adults. 

On the other hand, there are elements 
of satire and farmyard intrigue, as well 
as many abstractions, that are ordinarily 
considered outside the range of child- 
hood’s understanding. Although the lan- 
guage has an air of tolerated simplicity, 
the vocabulary throughout is far beyond 
the juvenile level. 

“It was a well-known fact that their 
egg-production was carefully watched, 
and any hen who fell noticeably below 
her quota was soon ‘liquidated.’ ” 

What merit the book does have can 
be found in the majority of children’s 
books. —Priscilla Witt 


THE EXPANDABLE PIG 
by Betty Babcock Cillus. author). 
Scribner. 114 pp. $2.00. 
Pig was expandable—like a balloon. But 
it was only after Howard had returned 


to England that Gary discovered this 


extraordinary ability of his pet. Gary 
was lonesome for Howard, and wanted 
above everything else to see his little 
friend again. Then, one day it hap- 
pened; Pig began to talk. He invited 
Gary and the three dogs, Nemo, Barna- 
by, and Wiggles to climb onto his back. 
Pig’s sides began to swell, and suddenly 
they were off, sailing easily through the 
air. After an adventurous flight across 
the Atlantic, Pig, with his passengers, 
landed safely in Howard's yard in Eng- 
land, and things began to happen. 

This is a mildly humorous book with 
a delightful fantastic flavor which will 
appeal to children of the intermediate 
grades whose imaginations have not be- 
come too dulled from over familiarity 
with the comics. Appropriate illustra- 
tions by the author enliven and enrich 
the text. However, the story is marred 
by two passages which verge on the 
vulgar. —Sister Mary Gustave, O.P. 


Doc SHOW 

compiled by Wilhelmina Harper 

Cillus. Marie Nichols). Houghton 

Mifflin. 182 pp. $2.75. 
Dog Show, continuing Miss Harper's 
animal anthology, is as fine a collection 
of stories about dogs as could be brought 
together for juvenile readers. Not only 
do these stories excel in their portrayal 
of the dog hero, but also in their pre- 
sentation of atmosphere and the condi- 
tions under which dogs play their parts 
in human life. An old favorite, Lassie 
Come-Home, is included in this collec- 
tion of 16 stories. The ten full-page il- 
lustrations are from portraits of real dogs 
done by Miss Nichols. 

—Sister M. Celeste, O.P. 


THE LITTLE HAYMAKERS 


by Elizabeth Coatsworth Cillus. Grace 
Paull). Macmillan. 80 pp. $2.00. 


An exciting story of how Terry Davis 
raised and trained his two steers, Neigh- 
bor and Nuisance, on his father’s farm 
in Maine. A pulling contest at the fair 
and a rescue add to the action and make 
a story which should be of interest to 
children 6 to 9 years old. 
—Mary Conrad 


ARITHMETIC CAN BE FUN 
written and illustrated by Munro 


Leaf. Lippincott. 64 pp. $1.75. 
The amusing illustrations of Munro 
Leaf are once again put to use teaching 
children. This time arithmetic is the 
lesson, and this book should make it a 
pleasant one for any child who is just 
beginning to learn about numbers. 


Book OF HORSES AND THEIR 
PICTURES 


by Eleanor Fairchild Pease Cillus. 
James L. Cannon). Albert Whitman. 
Unpaged. $1.50. 
A series of brief stories about horses, 
combined with colored illustrations of 
the different types of horses in action. 
Should interest children 4 to 6. 


FuN FoR Tiny TOTS 


by Marion Jollison Cillus. Cele Tick- 
tin. Hart. 96 pp. $1.25. 


Picture-stories and picture-games are 
cleverly arranged in this book to require 
a minimum of reading. It also has a 
collection of songs and poems for chil- 
dren. For ages 4 to 7. 
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THE FOLLOWING 25 books are those 
recommended for Catholic Lenten read- 
ing by Rev. James Keller, M.M.., at the 
request of the Catholic Lenten List 
committee of the Religious Publishers 
Group: 

A Procession oF Saints, by James 
Brodrick. Longmans, Green. $3.00. 

StoriEs oF Our CENTurRY By CATHO- 
Lic AuTuors, edited by Brunini and 
Connolly. Lippincott. $3.00. 

Tue Vatican: BEHIND THE SCENES 
IN THE Hoty Crry, by Ann Carnahan 
with photographs by David Seymour. 
Farrar, Straus. $4.00. 

Tue Cuosen, by E. J. Edwards. 
Longmans, Green. $3.00. 

CarpinaL Minpszenty, by Bela Fa- 
bian. Scribner’s. $2.75. 

Desert Carxinc, by Anne Free- 
mantle. Henry Holt. $4.00. 

Tue PAssion OF THE INFANT CurIsT, 
by Caryll Houselander. Sheed and 
Ward. $1.75. 

CruciFiep witH Curist, by Herbert 
George Kramer. Kenedy. $2.75. 

Catuoticism, by Henri de Lubac. 
Longmans, Green. $3.25. 

Rexicious Art, by Emile Male. 50 
illustrations. Pantheon. $4.50. 

To Every Man a Penny, by Bruce 
Marshall. Houghton, Mifflin. $3.00. 


FATHER KELLER’S LENTEN READING LIST 


A Poputar History oF THE CATHO- 
Lic Cuurcu, by Philip Hughes. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 

Tue Waters oF Sitoz, by Thomas 
Merton. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

SEEDS OF CONTEMPLATION, by Thom- 
as Merton. New Directions. $3.00. 

Tue Roap to Damascus, edited by 
John O’Brien. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Mary AND Josepu, by Denis O’Shea. 
Bruce. $3.00. 

FATHER FLANAGAN OF Boys Town, 
by Fulton and Will Oursler. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 

Tue FoLty oF THE Cross, by Raoul 
Plus. Newman. $1.75. 

Saints ArE Nor Sap, assembled by 
F. J. Sheed. Sheed and Ward. $3.75. 

PEace oF Sout, by Fulton J. Sheen. 
Whittlesey House. $3.00. 

THe CoMMONWEAL READER, edited 
by Edward S. Skillin. Harper. $3.50. 

Tue TEACHING OF THE CATHOLIC 
Cuurcu (2 vols.), edited by Canon 
George D. Smith. Macmillan. $12.50. 

Saint AMONG THE Hurons, by Fran- 
cis J. Talbot. Harper. $3.75. 

Tue Story oF THE TRAPP FAMILY 
SincErs, by Maria Augusta Trapp. Lip- 
pincott. $3.50. 

St. Icnatrus oF Loyo a, translated 


by William J. Young. Bruce. $5.00. 





BOOKS AND THE LAY APOSTLE 
(Continued from page 234) 


and how to participate in it fully, not 
only physically but mentally and spiritu- 
ally. Give us its fruits. They are ours by 
right of our Catholic heritage. Do not 
confine them into closely written books 
of small print and weighty language. 
Write of them for us, in words of sim- 
ple liquidity, that will stir our hearts 
and set them on fire. 

Show us the way to mystical theology. 
Lead us to the inner fountains of God, 
so that we too may drink of the waters 
and wax strong and eloquent. For even 
now as I write many of us walk in the 
darkness of God’s night. 

Teach us how to pray. Then go on to 
explain to us that faith without works is 
dead, and open the vastness of these 
“works” before us. Give us the fruits of 
all the above, the social implications of 
God’s commandments and laws. 

If you do, then we shall not mind the 
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heat of the day nor the loneliness of the 
nights, then we shall pass on what you 
have given us to the masses and bring 
them back with God’s help and grace to 
His house. 

It can be done without books. But 
why neglect and shun one of the great- 
est gifts of God to man, the printed word 
and the ability to encompass immense 
and saving truths on a few pages of 
paper. 

Surely we who are children of Love 
can better fill the hearts of men than 
can the children of Darkness. And what 
better way is there to fill them with God 
Who is Love? 

Tell me do you know a better way? 
If so what.is it? For wherever man arises 
in search of God, there books become 
his inseparable companions, leading him 
to the last step where Christ Himself 
becomes the Book of Life. 





BOOKMARKS 
(Continued from page 236) 


“Do you happen at this time to be read. 
ing any book?” The answers: in Great 
Britain 55 per cent were reading a book, 
in the United States 21 per cent were, 
and the results from the other countries 
ranged between 21 and 55 per cent. 
The CARE Book Program has now 
been extended to the Philippine Islands, 
were such institutions as the Ateneo de 
Manila, Jesuit university of the Philip 
pines, may benefit from it. Anyone con- 
tributing $10 or more may specify the 
country and institution to which CARE 
will send books. Donations should be 
sent to Book Program, CARE, 20 Broad 
Street, New York 5, N.Y., or to any 
CARE office in the U.S. or Canada. 





CERTAINLY, I’M A CATHOLIC 
(Continued from page 235) 


his world to dally, and to learn by trial 
and error what is true and which is 
false, and what is good and which is 
bad. But the time for experimentation 
is past; man and his world must select 
the true system of thought and the right 
way of life now or perish.” 

That right way of life, the only al- 
ternative to perishing, he holds, is 
Catholicism. 

He considers Catholicism as applied 
to the individual, the family, to our 
separated brethren, to all of us as 
Americans. 

With an admirable economy of words 
(the book is only 154 pages), McDer- 
mott, to borrow a baseball term, touches 
all bases—“I,” “They,” “We.” 

Here is the Catholic position on the 
family, on education, on race relations, 
on capital and labor (responsibilities, 
too, as well as rights), on the state, on 
the other main factors in our lives. 

This is no bit of Charlie McCarthy- 
ing by Mr. Blanshard’s “regimented 
Catholic,” (By the way, have you ever 
seen one?) but conviction logically ar- 
rived at and set forth with reason, with 
clarity and with humor. It is Catholicism 
or chaos. 

A book to read, a book to put in the 


hands of a non-Catholic friend. 





A work of fiction often consists in 
combining a pair of whiskers seen in 
one street with a crime seen in another. 

G. K. Chesterton: 
Charles Dickens 
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BOOKS ON THE MASS 


, The Mass in Slow Motion, by Msgr. Ronald 
Knox. A step-by-step explanation of the 


Mass. Simple, charming and revealing. 
$2.50. 


. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, by Rev. Dr. 
Nicholas Gihr. A standard treatise which 
explains the Mass dogmatically, liturgically 
and ascetically. 869 pp. $8.00. 


. The Liturgy of the Mass, by Dr. Pius Parsch. 
A popular treatise of basic liturgical ideas. 
385 pp. $3.00. 


. Interpreting the Sunday Mass, by William 
R. Bonniwell, O.P. The liturgy proper to the 
Sundays, as found in the Roman Missal. 
133 pp. $2.25. 


. The Mass of the Future, by Gerald Ellard, 
S.J. Scholarly examination of the liturgical 
movement and what it might hold for the 
future. 360 pp. $4.00. 


. Meditations on the Prayers of the Mass, by 
F. P. LeBuffe, S.J. Related thoughts on each 
word or phrase of the Mass prayers. 241 
pp. $3.00. 


. My Mass, by Joseph Putz, S.J. Simple ex- 
planation of the meaning and structure of 
the Mass, and of how to teach the Mass. 
151 pp. and chart. $2.50. 


. The Meaning of the Mass, by Rev. Paul 
Bussard. An explanation for laymen of the 
Mass and how to use the Missal. 335 pp., 
paper bound. $1.00. 


9. The Liturgical Altar, by Geoffrey Webb. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Study of the altar in the liturgy, the history 
of the altar and rubrics referring to the 
altar and its canopy. 118 pp. $2.25. 


The Mass Presented to Non-Catholics, by 
Rev. John P. McGuire. Brief study of the 
Mass for those who accept the teachings 
of the Bible. 79 pp., paper cover. $.50. 


The Mass, by Dom Bede Lebbe, O.S.B. A 
historical commentary on the ceremonies 
and gestures of the Mass. 168 pp. $2.50. 


The Riches of the Missal, by Jean Vagag- 
gini, O.S.B. The Missal as the principal 
and official expression of the Mass. 319 
pp. $4.00. 


The Canon of the Mass, by Rev. Jerome 
Gassner. Scholarly study of the heart of 
the Missal, the invariable part of every 
Mass. 404 pp. $5.00. 


Calvary and the Mass, by Fulton J. Sheen. 
A companion to the Missal written in 
Msgr. Sheen’s clear and forceful style. 
112 pp. $1.25. 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send... copy(ies) of each of the numbers 
circled below: 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


(If remittance is enclosed with order add only 5c per 
book for postage—we'll pay the rest.) 
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BOOKS FOR LENT 


DAILY PRACTICES FOR FORTY DAYS — 
FILL IN EMPTY SPACES WITH: 










































































DAILY MASS DAILY MEDITATION 
MY My ce CHRIST 
LENTEN Christ 
LENTEN MISSAL in the IN THE 
MISSAL Cospel GOSPEL 
57¢ 
90¢ 
$1.40 
MAR. 6 MAR, 7 
MAR. 13 MAR, 14 + 
MAR. 20 MAR. 21 
©] MAR. 27 | MAR. 28 4 S+ORO+ ARE 
DAILY READING ~ DAILY PRAYER 
THE MAR. 29 | MAR. 30 MY 
NEW ~ le NT MAR, 31 APR. 1 DAILY 
TESTA- PSALM 
MENT BOOK 
: APR. 3 APR. 4 
75¢ APR. 5 | APR. 6 50¢ 
90° 75¢ 
$1.95 APR. 7 | APR. 8 $1.75 























My Little 
NEW e MISSAL LIBRARY 


(3 volumes) 


2. My Sunday Missal (green binding) @ NEW 








* 


STEDMAN STEDMAN 


1. My Daily Psalm Book (red binding) 


3. My Lenten Missal (purple binding) 


These three deluxe, gilt edge books in maroon library case $5.00 











ORDER AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
at the Monastery, 5300 Fort Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
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